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APP LETONS’ Begin with the by ‘Teaching te 


THE SERIES: ’ For Primary Grades. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geography, 
Appletons’ Higher Geography. pe 
MRS. HUNT’S HYGIENE 
The publication of APPLETONS’ STANDARD Geo Baris has fixed a CRITERION of For Young People. 


EXCELLENCE in school-book making. - ; 
In MATTER they are CHOICE and COMPLETE; in METHOD they are the BMBOD™ FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 50 cents, 


IMENT of the SKILL of our BEST TBACHERS. In ARTISTIC PINISH and 


MECHANICAL EXECUTION they are marvels of BEAUTY and PERFECTION. TTT. 

THIS IS THE universal TESTIMONY of TEACHERS WHO ARE USING THEM. 

Are you contemplating a change of Geographies, and do you wish to conform your instruc- Steele’s Hyg ienic Physiolo S 4 
tion to the highest STANDARD? Then send for APPLETONS’ STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES, Wee. and 


and examine them before selecting text-books. 


INTRODUCTORY PRIOES. 
This is the Series that most fully complies with the laws lately passed in 


Elementary, 55 cents, * * 0 9 Higher, $1.25. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, lowa, 
Nebraska, Alabama, and other States. It has been widely adopted in Towns, 


Specimen copies, for examination, will be mailed, postpaid, to Teachers or School 
Officers, on receipt of introductory prices. Counties, and States, and is strongly indorsed by a host of educators. 


NO CHARGE FOR SAMPLES WHEN BOOKS ARE ADOPTED.) : — 
Liberal terms made to schools for introduction and exchange. Send for specimen pages, or descriptive circulars. Address, 


at should send for our — CaTALoGuE, containing A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 


b. APPLETON & co., Publishers, ren, agen, 32 mromacia #1, norton, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. [A. P. FLINT, Agent, 1036 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. 


— 
9 
AND SHELDON & COMPAN NT S 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. NEWER BOOKS. 
KING HENRY y. KING LEAR, MACBETH, ’ 
MERCHANT OF VENIC. KING HENRY VIII. HAMLET. 5 
MERCHANT OF VENIOR, Vil HAMLET, SHELDON & OO. MODERN SCHOOL READERS 
With NOTES, EXAMINATION PAPERS, aud PLAN OF PREPARATION. (Selected) Sheldon's Graded Examples in Patterson’s Spellers. 
BY BRAINERD KELLOGG, A.M. Arithmetic. Shaw’s English and American Lit- 
anne of these plays of Shakespeare has been adopted for use in mixed classes, by the omission of every- Olney's Arithmetics cxd Algebras. erature, Mew Edition. 
— und Vollege „ Geometry. New Edition. Avery's First Principles of Natural 
vote oe ea thas teachers who examine these editions will pronounce them better adapted to the wants Hils Elements of Rhetoric. Philosophy. 
othe from — binding, and sold at nearly one-half the price of} Wayland & Chapin’s Political) Avery’s Elements of Nat! Philosophy 
peas Editions of Shakespeare. Economy. “ of Chemistry. 
00 per dozen. A sample copy for examination, with a view to class use, sent on receipt of 25 cents. seantes Gh — 40 complete Chemistry 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York, | Patte — 8 
H. I. MITA, N. E. Agent, 111 Devonshire d., Boston. WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent. 
— 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES- 

BROOK 8 Leading Nos. 128, 333, 444, 105, 048 
ALL STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 
1 STANDARD THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 00., 
SUPERIOR Works, Campen, N. J. 26 Jonx Br., New Lonx. 


BAD FOR THE HY ES. 


Professor H. Conn, of Breslau, believes that the use of slates by school-children tends to produce short-sightedness, 
and would substitute either pen and ink or an artificial white slate with black pencil. In 1878 it was found by experi- 
ments that B and E could be read about 18 per cent. farther if black on white than if white on black, and ascribed 
the greater difficulty with white letters to irradiation. The School Board of Zurich has forbidden the use of the slate 
after the first term (primary year), and many teachers and oculists advocate the substitution of white boards for black 
boards.—Screntiric AMERICAN. 

If teachers and pupils would use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils and good white paper, not calendered, in making 
up their examination papers, they would save much wear and tear of their vital forces. Dixon's Pencils are smooth and 
pleasant to use. The leads are tough and hold a point for a surprising length of time, and do not need to be touched 
ie the tongue every moment like ordinary pencils. If your stationer does not keep them, mention N. E. Joux oF 


Epucation, and send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE GO,, 5 : Jersey City, N. J. 
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J0URNAIL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XII.- No. 17. 


W. Ca, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


fits, with every description of 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIE 


Slated Cloth 
LAPILINUM 
YORK SILICATE BOOK OO. (Gen't Headgrs. for School Supplies.) 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


NCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOLAR or ARTIST. 
vate Schools throughout the country. Fourteen 


ndorsed | Princi in the Public and Pri 
, 5, AK 4 the Boards of Fducation of New York and Philadelphia. 


y 
TE BLACKBOARDS SILICATE BOOK SLATES BLACK DIAMOND SLATING, 
— 47 SILICATE IVORINE SHEETS (an imitation of 
perfect, flexible Black vory), Thesu transparent, and may be app 
Sunday Schools, etc. over printin 
Office and Salesroom, 191 Fulton St., cor. Church gt., New York City. Send for Illustrated 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Tilustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
Send for list and description of cur ten Catalogues, 


MIC 


QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA | The Ideal Pocket for ps 


Patented Feb. 12th, and Nov. 4'h 1°84. 


Waterman’s “‘ ideal’’ Fountain Pen. 


the only fountain holder that uses a gold or steel pen, and is always ready, and writes con- 
7 without shaking. It is the simplest (only four parts) and cleanest in use or in the pocket 


readiest. 
* Pan ae and holds enough to write continuously from 10 to 25 hours. 


— — t all the Fountain Pens that have been upon 
„find the Waterman Ideal Pen’ the very best o 6 Fountain Pens a 
the — dering the past thirty-five years.”—Rev. Taos. K BEECHER, D D., Elmira, N. 1. 
+ Lconstantly carry one in my pocket, and would not be without it for ten times its cost.. 
T. BABBITT, p Manufacturer, New York. 
It is warranted to give satisfaction, or purchase money will be refunded. Your favorite Pen 


d the character of your writing preserved 
full list and testimonials. Agents Wanted. (Mention this paper.) 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, No. 10 Murray St., New York. 


ns and pencils of all siz28, holds from 1 to 6 securely at the same time. a fastens itself, 


ly changed from one vest-pocket to another. Price, nickel- plated, 25 cen 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 

LECTURE NOTES ON THE METALS. 
By Pror. Joux T. STODDARD, A. M., PE. D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form thatthe book will serve both 
as a basis for notes on a course of lectures and asa 
convenient and reliable reference book for students 
in the chemica! labratory, and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 


PATENTED. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 


A. H. ANDREWS & G.. 


19 Send Street, New Verk 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
27 Franklin Street, Boston, 195 Wabash Avenne. Chicago. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


atalegue o yeica ustruments for ools and 

at f ical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
4 SEND AND LANTERNS 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Models. 


>, JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL” PENS. (77 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 44 
2 AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maovszous me WORLD. 


SILK BANNERS E. h Estey Organ Co., 
J. & R. LAMB, New Tonk, ENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


59 Carmine Street. 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos: 


601 Wasuineton Sr., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
A04, 1073, 71. 


Sold by all 
dealers in 
Station- 


ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


5 Send for circular and price-list 
torx DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 1 


STANDARD 
Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 


— AND— 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Samples 
sent to 


SCHOOLS 
on application. 


EXPERINENTS WITH ALCOHOL and 
BOX OF APPARATUS. These bianks with 
the Apparatus make instruction in temperance pos 
sible in all schools. They impress 7 piis as nothing 
else can, and force upon their attention the per- 
nicious effects of alcohol. Scientific discussion of 


y 


disputed points is entirely ignored, and the object keep, 1 will take them in exchange for books you may 


of the book, to make temperance 
adhered to. Send for Circular. 


ARRIS, ROGERS & CO 
516 * 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED tr 
“PLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTH 


Sfor 
Head and Meart.” Now selling by thowands. A bran 


new book just / 
new John . Gough. 
grandest book of te age, Ministers say “ Godspeed it”. 
veryone laughs and cries ove: it. 640 pages. 227 splendid 
“avin Introduction by Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, 
5. It sells at sight. end for Circulars, Extra Terma, 
etc., to A. D. WOR & 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
447 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Ostalogues on application 


758 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Patent Grystal Blackboard, 


This is not a coated surface to weer off, nor a com- 
position surface to peel off, but a solid material 
that will last a cemtury, and never need repair. 


It is nearer dustless than any other Blackboard, and 
is not damaged by using wet erasers. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books whick you do not care to 


Please send me a list of those you wou 
LIKE TO SELL @B8 EXCHANGE. 
Send for miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
O. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
189 az CHICAGO, ILL. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
Prices and cata! sent free. Address 
H. ane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farma, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Black boards, or having old ones to repair. 


A full list of Wooden and Cloth Blackboards, Liquid 
Slating, Dustless Crayon, New York Enamel Crayon, 
Map Stencils, and all Blackboard Supplies. 

J. L HAMMETT, 

415 f cow 24 Cernhill, Besten. 


Correspondence is invited from parties needing new 


SPRING 


finds everybody feeling dull, languid, slug. 
gish; exactly in the condition to be vastly 
benefited by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Lizzie W. DeVeau, 262 15th st., 6th ave., 
Brooklyn, N. T., says: Every spring, for 
years, I have had intolerable headaches, 
and have suffered from total loss of energy. 
I commenced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
last March, and have not since had a head- 
ache; my appetite is excellent, and I am 
strong and vigorous.” As a spring 


Medicine 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal,” writes 
A. B. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass. Henry 
Bacon, Xenia, Ohio, says: I have used 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my- family for 
years. 1 have found it invaluable as a 
cure for Lumbago and gencral nervous 
debility, caused by an inactive liver and 
a low state of the blood.” E. J. Krause, 
Wayville, Wis., writes: „The use of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


has cured me of Liver Complaint.” 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
; Mass., U. S. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 


Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Warranted te werk twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 


Send for descriptive circalar to 
489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


A. H. ANDREWS & 60,, 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & (0., 
General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks. 
Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Black 
—— Paper and 
for descriptive 
A. H. ANDREWS & co., 


19 Bond St., N. York. 27 Franklin St., Boston. 
815 Arch St., Phila, 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


How To Buil 


Just published. A large book, giving 
plans, views, descriptions and. reli- 
able costs of 40 modern houses, - 


MODERN 
LOW-Cos7 
HOUSES. 


upto , for all climates. a 
complete a book of this kind usually 1 
costs $5. OUR PRICE ONLY et., £7, 


sent d. Add 
BUILDING ASSOOIA TION 
% Beekman st-, (Box 2702,) N. T. 


The N. B. Buread of Education, 


During the weex ending on the 10th of April, registered 
more members, received more applications for teach- 
err, and filled more vacancies than ever before during 
the ten years of its history, in the same time. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
516 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA: 


For full information conerrning the CHAUTAU- 
QUA ASSEMBLY for 1885 ; the SUMMER SCHOULS 
of MODERN LANGUAGES ; the ACADEMIA of 
LATIN aod GREEK ; the CH4UTAUQUA SCHOOL 
of HEBREW; the CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS 
RETREAT; the G. L. 8. C.; the TOWN and COUN- 
TRY CLUB; the CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY of FINE 


ARTS, etc., etc., addrers 
DR. J. H. VINCENT, 
516 d Plainfield, N. J. 


Send for Circulars and Price: liat of 


BIN DERS $1.80 by — of 
Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
— P 7 PLAYS Olub ned Best out. Cat- 


Educational Portraits, to this Office. 
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Journal Education, 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED 8Y THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly) : $3.00 per year ; $2.50 in advance. 
KDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEAOHER (Monthly) : $1,00 in advance. 

EDUCATION HOUSE, 16 HAWLEY Gr., Boston. 


LUOY’S PUZZLE. 


BY IDA A. AHLBORN, BALDWIN, KAN. 


In Johnny’s playthings, Lucy finds 
A mason’s level,—wkat a treasure! 
To understand its mystery 
Will give the child an hour of pleasure. 


So out of doors she quickly runs 
To try somewhere this latest wonder; 
Like some gay butterfly, the maid 
Flits in and out, first here, then yonder; 


But tired quite, she comes at last, 
With puzzled air, to ask the meaning,— 
That though she tried to measure fair, 
Yet everthing seemed slightly leaning, 


„ worked for almost forty hours, 
I measured all the garden over, 
I set it on the fence and wall and walk, 
On Tabby-cat and old dog Rover. 


And all of them,—jast think how queer! 
They tip one way or else the other; 
A crooked world, and is that why 
The people have such fuss and bother? 


But Johnny, laughing, took his toy 
And on the curly head it steadied,— 
No wonder nothing’s straight for you, 
You are not even level-headed.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Some of our contemporaries are beginning to talk 
of the diabolical character of the Indians, Our own 
reading has not led us to think the conduct of Indians 
toward white people much more devilish than the con- 
duct of white people toward Indians. The difference is 
chiefly in the horror with which we view similar facts. 
Montreal Daily Witness. 


— The villages of New England are so celebrated for 
their sylvancharms. The elm is, we think, nowhere seen 
in majesty, greater luxuriance, or richer beauty, than in 
the valley of the Connectiout; and it is because the soil 
is so truly congenial to it that the elm · adorned streets of 
the villages there elicit so much admiration. They are 
not only well-planted with trees, but with a kind of tree 
which attains its greatest perfection there. Who can 
forget the fine lines of the sugar-maple, in Stockbridge, 
Mass.? They are in our eyes.the rural glory of the 
place,—A. J. Downing, in Indoors and Outdoors. 


— How important for the training of the young is 
the character of the teacher! To him is largely com- 


mitted the moral, as well as the intellectual, training 


of the next generation, As important as are the inter- 
ests that are thus intrusted to the public schools, it is 


gratifying to see abundant evidence that they are not 


disappointing the expectations of their warmest friends. 


Hardly any power in this country is working more suc- 


cessfully in building up the moral forces in society than 
the public schools, 


of teaching religion are doing more. — Supt. Henry A. 
James, Omaha, 


— It struck me that the growing of trees would 


be a valuable help toward the education of children. 
We try to teach them to observe, to think, to persevere, 
and we have done a great deal when we can make them 


zee clearly for themselves that success is the direct 


result of labor, and when they have learned to associate 


subjects are approached with confidence and their 


It would be difficult to show that 
schools established and maintained for the sole purpose 


the two in their minds. Among all the mental exer- 
cises resorted to in our schools, I can scarcely see one 
that will secure the same results more easily and more 
effectively than the culture of trees.—Hon. J. G. Joly, 
Canada. 


— A sound memory is the basis of all the other 
powers. The memory must be stored, not with isolated 
facts, however numerous, for such are useless. The 
child must be trained so as to be able to state clearly 
what it knows on any subject. With this power de- 
veloped, subsequent acquisitions are easy, and fall natu- 
rally into place. Moreover, with such training new 


acquaintance made with ease. There is no method by 
which this power can be acquired as well as by written 
examinations. “Writing makes the exact man,” said 
Bacon. Then written examinations call into exercise, 
simultaneously, the quick eye, the skillful hand, the 
ready memory, the power of concentrated and consecu- 
tive thought, and the sum and substance of all these, 
the ability of accurate expression. These are the very 
qualities that are needed in real life. They are the very 
ones that school-training should give. [The paper was 
generally indorsed in its leading outlines by the teach- 
ers present, |—Mrs. M. L. Phillips, before the Cook Co. 
(lll) Teachers’ Association, reported in Inter Ocean. 
—I would have in every place where sufficient 
grounds can be obtained, in public parks or elsewhere, 
memorial groves. Let there be a “ Citizens’ Memorial 
Grove,” in which trees shall be planted from year to 
year by loving hands of relatives and friends of those 
who have died; let there be a “Pioneer Grove,” in 
which all citizens, young and old, shall annually join 
in paying just tribute to the memory of those who 
endured the hardships and privations of a pioneer life. 


„They vanish from us, one by one, 
In death’s unlighted realm to sleep, 
And oh! degenerate is the son 
Who would not some memorial keep.“ 


Dr. John B. Peaslee. 


COUNTRY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY HON. J. W. DICKINSON, 
Secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education. 


The high schools of the commonwealth stand at the 
head of our system of schools. These institutions are 
of vast importance to the system in many respects. 
The courses of study and methods of teaching em- 
ployed in the high schools always have a modifying 
influence over courses of study and methods of teaching 
employed in the lower schools. The experience of all 
countries in which school systems exist, proves that 
primary instruction flourishes most where secondary 
instruction is brought within the reach of all. For 
proof of this statement compare the primary schools of 
Germany with those of England. The high schools 
add dignity to the system and make it appear more 
worthy of support. They afford an opportunity to all, 
in the towns where they are maintained, to obtain that 
education which especially fits one for the duties of 
life. They make it possible for the children to live at 
home during that period of their lives when they are 
most readily affected by influences which form char- 
acter. 

They are democratic institutions, as they furnish to 
all alike the opportunity of obtaining a good education. 
The children of a free republican state must be trained 
for their places in life as free citizens, and all classes 
must be trained, as far as possible, together in the 
same schools, that the republican spirit may be fostered. 
Our high schools are popular with the people. They 
are maintained in every town where their support is 
possible; over ninety per cent, of the people are fur- 


nished with high-school instruction. Every town con- 
taining five hundred families or more is required to 
maintain a high school. Sixty-nine towns, having a 
population of less than five hundred families, are main- 
taining these schools of their own free will. Some of 
these institutions are small and not of the highest or- 
der, but they are of a much higher grade than would 
exist in these towns without them, and they everywhere 
exert their good influences on the schools below them. 


Disastrous results to the cause of popular education 
must follow any disturbance of even the small high schools 
of the towns. They have been established in many 
cases by the most earnest efforts of the friends of the 
public schools, and they are maintained through the 
influence of those who believe that the well-being of 
the towns depends in no small degree upon their sup- 
port. 

In case some of these schools should be dropped, or 
united in a larger one established in some central town, 
then the great majority of children living in towns from 
which the high schools have been taken would be for- 
ever deprived of high-school instruction. A very few 
only of the children of one town would be able to go to 
another town to school; and besides, the whole school 
interests of the towns thus deprived must suffer. It 
would be a wiser thing for the state to aid the small 
towns in supporting their high schools than to adopt 
any plan by which their number would be diminished, 


SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education.* 


It is an axiom that every discussion should begin 
with an incontrovertible proposition. Settling down 
upon some educational principles, we may determine, 


first, what is right,—what we should do, and what we 


would do if all limitations were removed, I suspect it 
is because so few of the teachers and school authorities 
have done this that educational matters are in such 
chaos, 

Nearly twenty years ago I came upon this sentence 
in the introduction to Theremin’s Rhetoric: “We can- 
not give our students science; we can only give them 
directions for becoming scientific.” This expression 
has been more to me in my educational thinking than 
any other that I remember. 

Secretary Dickinson has said, “ Wisdom is found 
only in some mind that is wise.” So science exists only 
in minds that are scientific. It is incommunicable. 
We may learn a system of scientific classification, but 
it is not science to us unless we know the individuals 
which compose the class. We may learn the general 
propositions of a science, but they are not to us general- 
izations unless we know the particular propositions 
which they include. We may learn a definition, but it 
is not to us a scientific definition unless we know both 
what the statement includes and what it excludes. 
„We cannot give our students science.” Can we give 
them directions for becoming scientific ? 


WHAT IS IT TO BE SCIENTIFIC ? 

What is it to be scientific? I cannot do better, for 
the purpose of this paper than to quote Pres, Porter’s 
definition: “To be scientific is to observe exactly, to 
define precisely, to classify correctly, to explain ra- 
tionally.” 

If we analyze this definition we shall find that to 
do these four things,—observe, define, classify, explain, 
—will call into exercise all the senses, the memory, the 
imagination, comparison, abstraction, generalization, 
judgment, reasoning; in short, all the faculties of the 
intellect, presentative, representative, and elaborative. 
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More than that, it will call for moral qualities, — perse- 
verance, patience, self-denial, humility, and what our 
famous Massachusetts statute calls “a sacred regard for 
truth.“ 

Becoming scientific means forming habits, developing 
tendencies, acquiring disposition, establishing character, 
becoming a certain kind of aman. It is not a matter 
of surface ; it is matter of fibre. All this is a work 
of time. A man cannot put on science as a garment 
and say, “Behold me! how scientific[ am!” Nor can 
the teachers say, “Go to now, let us make this class 
scientific.” To try to make pupils scientific in the three 
or four years of a high school course by means of the 
nine subjects, is like trying to make them moral in the 
same time and way, giving one term to honesty, two to 
industry, and two lessons a week in the senior year to 
truthfulness. If we admit that the true end of the 
science work should be to direct the pupil in becom- 
ing scientific, then we shall find ourselves forced to 
begin the work with the school life of the child. Char- 
acter is fashioned in the gristle. 

We might improve on the present work by reducing 
the high school work to two subjects, botany and physics, 
and giving all the time now given to the nine to these. 
Even then the pupils would not learn much science, but 
they might learn how to learn it, and that is vastly 
more important. Knowledge is not power. Power is 
power, and nothing else is. : 

But to begin the work in physical science with the 
primary school and continue it through all the grades, 
has in it “the promise and the potency” of all good. 
This and this only can bring the high school into right 
relation to the lower schools. In my judgment, to make 
a course of study which shall accomplish this end is the 
most important work now before the superintendents 
and supervisors of schools. 


BOTANY. 


Botany seems to be the study especially adapted for 
this early work. Its bases of classification are qualities 
which appeal earliest to the mind of the child, — num- 
ber, color, form, size, — and the time of primary pupils 
might be profitably spent in the study of resemblances 
and differences. Later the study of more minute differ- 
ences should employ the strengthening powers of obser- 
vation. Then the habits of plants, and the processes of 
growth and of reproduction, would carry the work along 
through subsequent grades, so that by the time the chil- 
dren reached the high school they would be familiar 
with the common plants and trees, their resemblances, 
differences, and uses, and would have learned by obser- 
vation, the more obvious vegetative processes. This 
would have furnished material for the language-work of 
the schools, and much of the number-work. 


The characteristic of the old-time schools was that 
reading, writing, and ciphering were studied as ends. 
If there is such a thing as a new education, its distin- 
guishing quality is that it regards these things only as 
means to be put in practical use as fast as acquired. 
This is the theory of what is called language-work now 
done in the schools. But the practice does not accord 
with the theory. Much the larger part of this work, 
even in the best schools, is but the going of a mill. We 
hear the creaking of the gearing and the rattle of the 
stones, but there is no grist in the hopper. The oral 
and the spoken language should be used to express the 
thoughts of the child, occasioned by his own observa- 
tion and reflection, in acquiring useful information. 
May not the time be coming when reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and ciphering will not be called subjects of study 
at all, but will be taught as incidental to the real work 
of the echools? 


With so much done below the high school, there 
would still remain enough to be done there which now is 
scarcely done at all. Habits of exact observation are to 
be strengthened by the study of more minute vegetable 
forms and more concealed parts, and by the microscopic 
study of vegetable tissues. General notions are to be 
formed, definitions made, and classes determined scien- 
tifically. A wide field now opens for those students 
who have become scientific in making systematic collec- 
tions. Now, the collecting and determining of plants 
is miscellaneous and simless, But sixteen of our high 


there been any attempt at systematic and exhaustive 
study of the local flora. It would be possible for a com- 
plete scientific survey of the state to be made through 
the high schools, if each one would study and preserve 
the flora of its own neighborhood, for these schools 
cover the whole state. This would add interest to the 
study, and dignify it in the minds of some of the boys 
who now regard it as girls’ work. - 

What is true of plants is true of minerals and ani- 
mals. Primary work should be done in primary schools. 
There would still be work enough to tax the energies of 
the high school instructors, but it would be of a kind 
better suited to the high schools, and the pupils would 
have acquired a basis of fact and power of observation 
and language fitting them to do the higher work. 


PHYSICS. 


As an available instrument for scientific training 
in schools, physics ranks with botany and is the com- 
plement to it. One deals with things, the other with 
processes. Both cultivate exact observation, but of 
quite different kinds. In one the object of examination 
waits upon the observer. The leaf will keep its quali- 
ties until the untrained eye has discovered them all; 
but the falling body, the electric current, must be taken 
in the very act. While physics demands that the 
senses shall be more fully in control, and therefore finds 
its place in a higher grade than the botany, it too has 
an elementary side, especially adapting it to grammar 
school work. 

Physical phenomena present themselves to us first in 
a qualitative way. Having observed the how, we are 
led to ask, How much? This introduces the quantita- 
tive or mathematical element, and it is from this part of 
the study that the best training is received. Take, for 
illustration, the pendulum. That a pendulum, when 
allowed to move freely, will oscillate, and that a short 
pendulum will swing faster than a long one, are facts 
that may be learned by an observer who has made little 
attainment in scientific accuracy. But the exact rela- 
tion of length to time can only be determined by pa- 
tient and painstaking effort. The last is the kind of 
work for high schools; the other should be done before. 

There is a third question occasionally involved in the 
natural-history work, but inseparable from the phe- 
nomena of physical science, — Why? Along this line 
runs the fourth element of the scientifig training, — “ to 
explain rationally.” But we notice, as Dr. Laurie has 
pointed out, that what we call explaining a change in 
matter is only finding its relation to other changes, 
making successively broader and broader generaliza- 
tions. The pendulum swings, we say, because the 
earth attracts it, and the earth attracts all bodies. The 
earth attracts it because all matter attracts all other 
matter. We have answered the question, Why? by 
saying that our single phenomenon is one of a class. 
The condition of rational explanation is a constantly 
widening range of experiment and observation. Here 
is the legitimate field for high school work. The qual- 
itative part done before,—that is, the more obvious 
phenomena observed, described, and related,— the high 
school should train in that observation that requires 
more exact measurement and stronger powers of com- 
parison and generalization. 

Besides this the work in the high school should train 
the students away from hasty judgments, from generaliz. 
ing from insufficient data,—the surest signs of unscien- 
tific thinking. This may be done by showing them 
possible sources of error in their experimenting and in 
their observing. They are to be taught to vary the 
conditions,— to vary them one at a time; to exclude 
non-essentials ; to remove usual conditions; to be on 
the alert for unsuspected conditions. 

It would not be possible to cover the whole subject of 
physics in this way, nor is it desirable. A few thorough 
experiments in the mechanics of solids and liquids, in 
heat, in light, and in electricity, might be all that 
the high school student could do. Students who had 
done so much might be safely trusted to read the results 
of other people’s work. But for this purpose they would 
be more profited to read some extracts from the life of 
Faraday, or Sir Humphrey Davy, or the history of the 
discovery of spectrum analysis, than to read the ordi- 


these principles, they belong to the lower schools with 
the elementary work. Pupils from twelve to fifteen can 
learn about levers, pulleys, and pumps, and engines and 
telephones,— that is, if they make them or see them. 

3 THE AIM AND END. . 

I have dwelt upon botany and physics at length as 
types of the two departments of natural science. These 
two alone, if studied as I have indicated, would make 
the pupils scientific. Whatever other sciences are stud- 
ied should be studied for the same purpose and after 
the same method of observation and experiment ; the 
elements in the lower schools, the science in the high 
schools, If they cannot be studied so, it would be 
better to direct the pupils in the reading of a good book 
on the subject, and not call it studying. I know that 
the uppermost thought in all our minds is, “ We cannot 
do such work.” That is why I have presented it. 
What we can do has been ably shown by Mr. Parmen- 
ter here.* We ought to be doing that. If what we 
cannot do is the thing to be done, then the sooner we 
discuss it the better. I conceive the object of this High 
School Association to be to plan for the day after to-day. 

Whatever limitations may exist upon schools and 
teachers, certainly the high school teachers are subject 
to as few as any other class. They are not cramped by 
rigid stands for promotion, as are the teachers of the 
lower schools. Superintendents suggest rather than 
dictate,and committees listen more often than they speak. 
I have found young men fresh from college, teaching 
high schools, freely expressing dissatisfaction with the 
course of study in use, engaged in making a new one, 
while the committee stood with bowed heads and 
folded hands, waiting for the oracle to voice itself. 
The improvement in high school methods must come, 
therefore, largely from the teachers themselves. It has 
already begun. It is for the members of this associa- 
tion to carry it forward, until the science work in the 
high school shall be sound in principle and successful in 
practice. 

Taper Previously read, see later JOURNAL. 


REMINISCENCES OF HORACK MANN AND 
GOVERNOR BRIGGS. 


BY CHARLES HUTCHINS, BOSTON, 


It is some forty years since I first heard the name of 
Horace Mann, and that other name, — then new in 
this country,—“a normal school.” A diffident young 
man, or “large boy,” just out of my “teens,” and fresh 
from a country home one hundred and seventy-five miles 
away in Vermont, and without one friend or face that 
I knew within that distance, I had hired out to work 
on a market-garden farm near Boston, with the expecta- 
tion of attending school the following winter, in the 
hope that I might become a teacher. I desired advice 
as to the best school for my case. A letter from an 
older brother suggested that I write Mr. Mann. Had 
he suggested my writing the Czar of Russia or the 
President of the United States, I should not more hope- 
lessly have distrusted my ability to secure attention and 
a reply. But in my desperation I finally made the 
attempt, after some evenings of practice upon my pen- 
manship, and upon the most proper kind of a letter to 
one of such distinction. A moderate imagination will 
fill up the rest,—how many sheets were torn up before 
the final one; how carefully the prefix “Hon.” was 
written, and with what misgiving it was mailed. My 
waiting then had a beginning, but I feared that it might 
never have an end, for I questioned whether so busy a 
man would take time to answer such a letter. I ex- 
pected, at best, but a hurried line from some clerk in 
the office. But to my mingled delight and surprise, in 
a very short time a letter came post-marked “ West 
Newton.” It was not a hasty note; it was not written 
by aclerk. It was a full sheet, written in the peculiar 
hand of the secretary. Had it been written by my own 
father, it could not have been more appreciative of my 
hopes and fears, or of my inward desires, Mr. Mann 
not only read very carefully what I had written, but he 
read “ between the lines,” and answered both the ques- 
tions I had asked, and those which I should be liable to 
ask. He gave full information respecting the different 
normal schools, relative cost of board, incidental ex- 


schools have herbaria, and in few if any of these has 


nary text-books, As for the practical application of 


penses, the probabilities of obtaining employment, to 
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those who should fully qualify themselves for teaching, 
and the extent of the obligation to teach in the schools 
of Massachusetts, closing with a statement that he dared 
not express to any one all his hopes, or all his expecta- 
tions as to the future influence and usefulness of these 
schools. What Mr. Mann did in this case was not an 
exception, but the rule, during his entire term of office. 
How he found time or strength for his voluminous and 
varied correspondence,—most of it in his own hand,— 
comprehension. 

The two following incidents illustrate Mr. Mann’s 
estimate of the value of a single child, On the day 
that Kossuth arrived in Washington, in 1851, I was at 
Mr. Mann’s house. He was a member of Congress at 
that time. A portion of the congressional library had 
just been destroyed by fire, and a remark was made to 
Mr. Mann respecting the great loss, and the impossi- 
bility of replacing some of the books. He replied: “It 
is a very great loss, but not so great as the burning of 
the school-books of one poor boy who has in him the 
possibilities of a first-class man, and whose books cannot 
be replaced.” | 

On another occasion, after Mr. Mann had concluded 
an eloquent address at the dedication of a building for 
educational purposes, in which address he had stated 
that the great amount of money expended would be 
fully justified, provided one child should be saved from 
ignorance and vice and made a virtuous and useful 
citizen, he was called to account by one of his hearers 
for so strong an expression, and asked if he, himself, 
did not think that it was extravagant. Not if the 
child were my son or daughter,” was his instant reply. 

One of the earliest and most devoted friends of the 
cause of popular education, during the early part of Mr. 
Mann’s great work, was Governor Briggs, whose home 
was in Pittsfield. He took a deep interest in the nor- 
mal schools, and was present at the dedication of the 
building for the Westfield school. During the evening 
Mr. Mann paid avery high tribute to the Governor, 
saying, among other things, that it was the first time 
in the history of the state, or, so far as he knew, in the 
history of any state, if not in the history of any coun- 
try, that the Governor of a Commonwealth had come 
down from his high position to labor with the common 
people in the cause of common-school education. The 
applause which followed the address showed that the 
audience indorsed the high tribute, and fully appreciated 
the eloquence in which it was set. 

It was now the Governor’s turn to speak, It seemed 
embarrassing for any one to attempt to follow such an 
introduction, and doubly so for one as modest and un- 
assuming as Governor Briggs. But he was equal to 
the emergency. After a moment’s pause he said, very 
slowly, in a distinct and yet half hushed tone: 

“The distinguished secretary has made a great mis- 
take,—a very great mistake.” And then there was a 
long pause. “A very great mistake. He could hardly 
have made a greater. I have not come down from any 
official heights to labor with the common people. I 
have come up to the people whose servant I am.” 

The effect was electric. The continued and repeated 
applause showed that the audience could appreciate 
two good things in one evening. The address was in 
keeping with the eloquent aud high-toned opening. 


“SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOLS.” 


A CRITICISM — JUST OR UNJUST ? 


BY MISS LAURA B. WHITE, 


HIGH 


May I say through your columns what my courage would 
not allow me to say, Friday morning, in the discussion of 
Mr. Martin's paper, upon ‘Science Instruction in High 
Schools? 

Mr. Martin has a funny and interesting way of saying very 
dyspeptic sort of things, but I wonder much if he had the 
right to draw the conclusions he expressed so wittily. 

How many times did he visit the different teachers while they 
were teaching the same class? He says he happened in many 
schools to visit on text-book day; did he go again and again until 
he had thoroughly learned the teacher’s methods? I have a 
vivid remembrance of his visiting my Laboratory, during re- 
cess time, and saying he wished to get at my method of teach- 
ing chemistry. Now the two questions, Of what advantage 
le it to study chemistry? and How do you teach chemis- 
try?” to be answered in two or three minutes, always send 


the cold chills over me; and I remember my feeling of disap. 
pointment and annoyance that a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation should ask such a question; so when he asked if I used 
text-books, knowing he wished me to say, No,“ I empha- 
sized my Yes, sir; O, ves!“ Do you use the things? 
** Ye-es,”’ I said. 

If Mr, Martin wished to give a true account of the teaching 
of science, he should be willing to deal scientifically with the 
subject, and he knows that the first thing to teach pupils in 
science is this: Never draw conclusions until your premises 
are ample aud thoroughly tried; then the conclusions will care 
for themselves. 

Suppose you go into the studios of the artists of this city. 
One artist is laying in with broad, bold strokes the background 
for his picture; another is finishing, with tiny brush, the eye- 
lashes of a portrait; another is trying, with the handle of his 
brush, to produce the hazy effect he desires; and still an- 
other is not at work; and you say, I wish to know how 
you work,—your method. Do you use varnish?” Tes.“ 
Then you go out, and write your report. Mr. A. uses only 
a brush two inches wide; Mr. B. paints bit by bit, with a 
brush fine as a needle; Mr. C does his work with the handle 
of his brush; while Mr. D. uses varnish all the time.“ 

Ask a doctor how he heals diseases ; ask a lawyer how he 
wins his cases ; a merchant, how he carries on his business; 
and expect in two minutes an exhaustive reply. You must 
study with the physician, go with him from patient to patient, 
know his thoughts about the different cases; why he encour- 
ages one patient to exert himself, while another, with the 
same disease, he tries to check. Indeed, you must know the 
physician’s work to know his methods, So Mr. Martin must 
know the teacher’s work before he can learn his way of work- 
ing, unless, forsooth, there may be teachers who have tailor- 
made patterns for fitting knowledge to the pupils. 

A teacher, especially a teacher of science, ust teach very 
differently with different pupils; his methods must be legion. 
He sees the ideal he would make, and adapts methods to his 
materials, his time, and the tools with which he has to work. 
Does the sculptor always cut at just one angle or in one direc- 
tion? Sometimes the object should come first, sometimes the 
theory. If the pill is to be taken for the pill’s sake, it may 
just as well be sugar-coated; if to discipline the child, make it 
more or less bitter, as he is able to bear it. 

Mr. Parmenter, speaking of the experiment for preparing N O, 
says, Do not give the pupils the name of the gas; let them 
test the liquid in the first bottle and find it to be water, and, 
knowing nitric oxide, they will name the new gas nitrous oxide.“ 
All right,—let him teach it that way; but let another teacher 
reverse the plan, and say We must get nitrous oxide from 
ammonium nitrate, and save the water by itself; how shall we 
arrange the apparatus, and how shall we test the gas to prove 
that it is NO? 

Let the teacher teach as he pleases; only he must love his 
work and love his pupils, and make them love science for its 
own sake, and they will begin to be scientific whether they 
know it or not, They will not become scientists in three or 
four years; neither will they become linguists by studying 
the languages in our high schools, nor historians from their 
study of history; but they will, they do, learn to observe bet- 
ter, to think more accurately, to express themselves more con- 
cisely, and to judge more truly. 

I do not think science is taught as poorly as Mr.-Martin 
says. Within a month I received a letter froma young lady 
in New Mexico. She says, It is ten years since I was intro- 
duced into the study of botany, a study which has been the 
means of affording me, perhaps, the most pleasure of anything 
in New Mexico, Last season I collected, unaided, two hun- 
dred specimens.” I, myself, studied botany in one of the coun- 
try high echools in this state. I know we did not have tables 
to work at, and I cannot remember looking into a micro- 
scope more than once or twice, and we did learn definitions of 
terms; but each pupil was required to make an herbarium of 
at least one hundred specimens, and we acquired a love for 
the study which we have never lost. 

But if Mr. Martin’s statement is true, it tends to discourage 
the science teacher more than anything else. A young teacher 
coming from the meeting exclaimed, ‘‘I shall never dare to 
teach botany again;’’ and an experienced teacher remarked, 
„I shall be very much afraid to teach zodlogy, if Mr. Martin 
visits my class.“ 

The teachers might find fault, —yes, quite easily find fault, — 
with the time allowed them, the amount of work expected, 
the prejudice against natural selence, the small results for 
great labor, the poor quality of the material upon which they 
work. But such fault finding only hinders the work, takes the 
soul from teaching, sours the disposition, and makes one 


bilious. 
It would be splendid to have the pupils know more of sci 


ence before coming to the high schools; and if committeemen 
are the humble, good-natured souls Mr. Martin thinks, I trust 
he will simply tell them what they ought todo. I never ssw 
or heard of a committeeman hanging his head, whatever he 
did or whatever people said he did; neither do I think Mr. 
Martin will hang his head if he reads this,—it will only seem 


to him like the squirming of a worm which the monarch has 
trodden upon; but don’t you think the worm feels better for 
the very squirming, when that is all it can do ? 


Sweet April! many a thought 
Is wedded unto thee, as hearts are wed ; 


Nor shali they fail, till, to its autumn t, : 
Life’s golden fruit is shed, ellow. 


TEACHING READING. 


[The following extract is from an account of a visit by some 
Lowell teachers to the schools of a neighboring city.’ The 
teachers were evidently intelligent and observing, and able to 
appreciate correct teaching when they found it. Other teach- 
ers may profit by reading the report of what they saw.—Ep.] 


Daring the day, at different times and at different places, 
we heard,—well, perhaps one hundred children read. Not one 
poor reader among them all! In one case we heard each child 
in a certain room read. So distinctly were the words spoken 
that we lost not the sound of one. That the child had a thor- 
ough understanding of what he was reading was evident by 
his placing the emphasis upon jast the word in the sentence 
which would bring out the meaning plainest. The inflection 
was varied, and the voice pleasant throughout. 

As the reading was the best we had ever heard from any 
children, we began to look about for the cause. One lesson 
which we heard gave us an insight into the method of conduct- 
ing a reading lesson in one, at least, of these schools, The 
class numbered twenty. Each child stood beside his desk, in 
the middle of the aisle, facing the teacher, when we entered 
the room. They had no books, and were repeating from mem- 
ory some lines which she had given them. To begin with, the 
teacher was a good reader. She recited the lines, and then 
asked the class to repeat after her this much, “ Ye bells ia 
the steeple, ring, ring out your changes, how many soever they 
de.“ The result was not satisfactory; they were evidently 
imitating her, parrot-like. Then a short talk ensued about 
the church and the steeple and the bells, until the idea was 
fully impressed. 


Now talk to them.“ So fully were the imaginations at work 
that, as they repeated Ye bells,“ etc., once more, the eyes 
were directed upward as though the steeple and the bells were 
really visible. The result was most happy. The tone was 
different, the reading more natural in every way. They were 
not only giving the words of the author, but were actually 
talking, each to bis own imaginary chime of bells, 

When this exercise was concluded, the class were directed 
to sit down and take reading-books. They were to read a piece 
entitled The Radiate.”” Before a word was read the first 
paragraph was discussed. Upon the desk the teacher had 
placed some star-fish and other examples of radiate animals, 
The children were sent to find these and exhibit them to the 
class, and they were talked of until it was evident the class 
had a clear idea of the animal they were to read about. Then 
the hard words in the paragraph were explained, after which 
the children were told to read the paragraph to themselves and 
see if they understood it. 

Then one child read it, the teacher saying, ‘‘ Now, Mary, 
remember you are not reading it to yourself, but to us; we 
have no book, and you must make us understand it“ Each 
paragraph was taken in the same way. 

After hearing this lesson, we concluded that if each teacher 
in the city, beginning with the lowest grade in the primary 
school, was as careful that her scholars thoroughly understood 
every sentence which they read as this teacher had been, it was 
no wonder that he reading in this city was decidedly superior. 

Thorough comprehension of the reading matter is the basis 
of all good reading, after which comes voice culture. Ashamed 
of our own reading, we tried to think how we could profit by 
this teaching. But with a sigh we gave up the idea of having 
the child thoroughly understand what he was to read unless 
we could multiply time, for the fifth piece in the reading-book 
which we have put into the hands of our scholars, who average 
nine years old when they come to us, contains the following 
words, every one of which would require a great deal of ex- 
planation, and some of which are wholly beyond the child’s 
comprehension when explained: 


Preparation Conflagration Unobserved M: mentarily 
Provisions Attention Exhausted Dignity 
Articles Occupants Determine Realize 
Comfortable Irresistible Observation Ordinary 
Position Conviction Exclaimed Strangulatlon 
Assistance Eudeavored Entreaties Emerged 
Devouring Probability Terrific Comparatively 
Traveling Cultivated Energetically Vigilance 
Velocity Deliverance * Uncofsciously Fugitives 
Directed Exertions Absorbed Extricate 
Experienced Prostrated Situation Obligations 
Propelling Estimation Protection Insensibility 
Convoy Devotion Destruction Prosperous 


It is hardly necessary to say that the children in the school 
mentioned did not read this piece nor any similar one. These 
wordsI am to have the child spell and define, the child being, 
presumably, nine yearsold. We offer, then, the following, 
as a brief summary of our conclusions: 

First: The schools of the city visited, as a whole, are no 
better than our own; in some respects they seemed to us in- 
ferior, but in reading there was a noticeable and very manifest 
superiority. 

Second: This superiority, so far as we could judge, was due: 
(1) to the use of readers better adapted to the comprehension 
of the pupils; and (2) to the method of teaching which was to 
make certain that the scholar should fully understand and ap- 
preciate that which was to be read before oral teaching should 
begin at all. 

Third: To do as well in Lowell we must have, at least in 
the lowest grammar grades, a text-book in reading better 
adapted to the pupils who are to use it; and secondly, we must 
have reading taught in the method indicated above, from the 


lowest primary straight on through to the high school. 


„Nov, children,“ said the teacher, can you see the bells ? ) 
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LABORATORY AND FIELD WORK IN BOTANY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 


BY MBS. FANNY D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS. 


I.— Individual Work. 


In far too many, I fear I might without exaggeration say in 
most, high schools the time allowed for botany, say from 
twelve to twenty weeks, is almost entirely spent in lessons 
from a text-book, with now and then the examination of some 
stray specimen to illustrate a definition, or possibly black- 
board drawings, copied from the figures in the book (!). When 
the high school boy or girl says, I am studying botany,” very 
often to make the statement quite correct the article a should 
be inserted before botany. 

Reciting definitions and examples that have been learned 
by heart” in however good a book, is no more studying bot- 
any or plants than counting the designs on your wall-paper 
and aimlesely striving to arrange them in groups, as you lie 
“sleepless early some morning, is studying wall-papers or learn- 
ing how such hangings are manufactured. 

Then in most cases is not the final aim of the term’s study 
merely to know how to analyze plants? This means to 
learn how to look up the position of a few of them in the flora of 
the region, and to become able to repeat their Latin names. 
But to very many of the best teachers of elementary botany 
(as to the writer), it has long seemed that many things about 
plants,— such, for example, as their conditions and modes of 
growth, their structure, functions, and uses,—are far more in- 
teresting and profitable kinds of knowledge than anything that 
is likely to be elicited in the analyzing”’ process. 

Pupils should be made to know that there are vastly more 
and more varied forms of plant-life than any key in an ele- 
mentary treatise can mention,— not to say describe. Then, 
in connection with the necessary descriptive work,—all of which 
will be but dead ashes unless made alive by constant experiments 
and examinations of plants and parts of plants,— each pupil 
should be interested in some personal work to be carried on 
through the term. For such work a certain per cent. should 
be allowed in the term-examinations. One of the succeeding 
subjects (or twoin some cases) might, when satisfactorily com- 
pleted, be counted worth 25 per cent. 

Papils will enjoy these investigations, and in pursuing them 
will learn to see, to think, to infer independently, and finally, 
to state their observations and conclusions. When collections 
are made they may (if the collector choose) be given to the 
school museum. Monographs on certain subjects, and draw- 
ings may also be labeled and filed. 

In the limited number of papers on botany here prepared, it 
will probably be more useful to make no attempt at a connected 
series of lessons, since the work suggested is meant to be only 
supplementary to the prescribed study of the text-book. It 
has rather seemed best to give directions, brief, but as explicit 
as possible, for some practical work of the character above 
mentioned, and then without any special order to outline a 
few lessons in physiological and in structural botany, that will 
suggest others in similar lines, which teachers may introduce, 
as time will allow. Of course each member of the class 
should have a simple microscope or magnifying-glass, for his 
own use.* 

It would be better to post the list of subjects for individual 
work as soon as the class has acquired some knowledge of the 
form, structure, and mode of growth ‘of plants, and it would 
be well for the teacher to keep the work of the present lesson 
in mlad from the outset in order to allow for it in laying out 
the amount of ground to be covered during the term. 

If there be a laboratory, pupils who choose microscopical 
work may use the school microscope there, under supervision, 
during vacant hours. If the school own no microscope, much 
needful study must bs omitted; but I doubt whether any high 
school teacher of botany to-day can afford not to own one him- 
self, if the school apparatus be so deficient. Then it is often 
quite easy so to interest pupils in mleroscopleal investigations, 
that a few in the class will like to buy compound microscopes 
for their own use. 

Subjects for Individual Work. 

1, Collect, determine, dry, mount, and label from twenty- 
five to fifty wild flowers. 

2. Prepare from ten to fifteen specimens of wood, represent- 
ing characteristic native trees of the region. 

3. The determination of the names of from twelve to twenty- 
five trees, with a tabular view of their locality, size, and uses. 
4. Shade trees of the town or city; characterize and draw. 

5. A collection of fifty leaves of trees or shrubs, mounted 
and named. 

6. Describe in full some plant. 

7. Examination of and reports on four fresh-water algw, 
with drawings from the microscope. 

8. Examination of twenty different species of pollen, with 
name and microscopical drawing of each. 

9. Microscopical examination of, and clear reports on five 
kinds of wood-section. 

10. Test for starch with fodine, fifty different plants and 
parts of plants. 


»The writer will be to suggestions concerning 


Details of Work. 


(1) For fall directions for drying and mounting plants vide 
almost any of the larger school text-books of botany. 

(2) Cut off round sticks of the wood eight inches long and 
three to six inches in diameter. Split each, as exactly as pos- 
sible, down the middle, and allow them to season ina dry, 
warm place for at least a month. Then plane the flat side of 
one billet of each kind, taking care not to brulse the bark, and 
even the ends with a smoothing plane. Write on each stick 
with india ink, or other thick ink, the common and botanical 
names of the tree. Finally varnish the whole of the planed 
surfaces with white shellac varnish. Before finishing up 
the specimens, the pupil might make out an approximate tab- 
ular view of the comparative hardness and toughuess of the 
several woods, and after varnishing, describe the texture of 
the wood, the medullary rays, ducts, etc., and count the rings 
of annual growth. 

(3) Let the pupils who choose this topic make out a list of 
both botanical names. Put the latter underneath the former, 
and then in a bracket opposite each name note the most com- 
mon locality of the tree, its average size, and chief uses, If 
any tree used is becoming extinct in the region, note the fact 
and its reason. ‘ 

(4) Pupils in cities or large towns, who cannot easily under- 
take (1) or (3), may profitably write a monograph concerning 
the principal shade-trees of the place. This should give 
names, scientific and common, with any marked characteris- 
tics of the species, their relative values as shade-trees, and 
facts concerning the introduction of foreign trees, if there are 
any such. 

(5) Dry, mount, and name, as directed for plants, except 
that it will be well to mount on one large sheet those which 
as leaves may be classified together, and, at the top of the page 
write, Entire Leaves, Lobed Leaves, ‘‘ Primately once 
Compound Leddes,“ ete. 

(6) Any herbaceous plant of moderate size, with not too 

difficult flowers, may be studied. In the winter a cultivated 
plant (‘‘ geranium,” abutilon, or nasturtium’’) will do. At 
any other season such wild species as the shepherd’s-purse, 
violet, eatchfly, phlox, or buttercup could be obtained, and 
would answer still better. The plant to be studied should be 
examined piecemeal, beginning with the root. Each of the 
larger organs, and then the whole plant, should be sketched 
as carefully as possible. Afterward the smaller parts should 
be examined with the magnifying-glass, and so drawn; and 
finally, such objects as a\section of the stem, a bit of the epi- 
dermis, a ripe anther, and the stigma should, if practicable, be 
studied with the compound microscope and drawn as seen 
under powers of from twenty-five to two hundred diameters, 
The drawings should be accompanied by a full written de- 
scription. 
(7) The waters of almost any pond or brook will afford nu- 
merous species of conferve (the so-called ‘‘ frog-spit’’), of 
diatoms, desmids, etc., and the structure and habits of these 
should be studied with the higher powers of the microscope. 
The names, and other particulars in regard to many of the 
common species can be learned from works on Cryptogamic 
Botany. The drawings may be neatly done with a mapping- 
pen, using thick washes of water-colors or colored inks. The 
green aniline ink is particularly useful, as green is the color of 
so many of the common fresh water algw, though drawings 
made with this ink will fade if left exposed to the light. 

(8) Examine pollen-grains with the higher powers of the 
microscope, using, as far as possible, light thrown down on the 
object from above through a lens, not re flected up through the 
object from beneath. Make neat drawings with a mapping- 
pen, stating, if possible, the number of diameters to which the 
figure is magnified, and label each figure. 

(9) Make the thinnest possible shavings of any wood chosen 
for examination. These may be cut with a flat-ground razor 
or with an extremely sharp smoothing-plane. Each kind of 
wood should have shavings taken off in three ways,—a cross- 
section, a longitudinal section at right angles to the rings of 


growth (radial section), and a third cut lengthwise off from 
the exterior of the rings of growth (tangential section). Each 
of these is to be studied and sketched under a high power of 
the microscope, on a slip of glass, covered with thin glass and 
— with water or alcohol and water while under exam - 
nation. 

(10) * Try ordinary tincture of iodine on bits of all kinds of 
vegetable tissues, fresh or dry, such as fruits, seeds, and 
slices of roots, stems or leaves, Where starch is present, a 
color, varying according to the amount of starch, from bluish 
to almost black, will be produced. In the absence of starch 
the color is brownish or yellowish. The report should classify 
the substances examined under three heads: 1. Containing 
— eae. 2, Containing little starch. 3. Containing no 

a 

Additional investigations that msy be assigned are: On 
twining land climbing plants, insectiverous plants, parasite 
— the sleep of plants, and the chronology of the spring 

owe 


recommended by Prof. G. L. Goodale of Harvard Univ. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING. 
The Least Common Multiple as Illustration. 


BY J. T. BOSS, CARMI, ILL, 


We hear a great deal about practical teaching. It is the 
loud cry of business men, and almost, if not quite, general with 
most teachers and text-book makers. It has always seemed to 
me that practical teaching was thorough teaching. I. cannot an- 


derstand that anything not ready when desired is practical; and 


I likewise cannot believe anything can be ready for demand 
unless it has been fully mastered. I think mistakes are fre- 
quently made by hastening over subjects, and that better re- 
sults would follow if not more than one-half the ground were 
gone over, and the subject-matter thoroughly learned. 

Suppose the L. C. M. to be the coming subject. Factoring 
has been well taught. A prime factor is really understood, 
and all prime factors to 100 are ready at acall. The teacher 
has provided himself with one or two small boxes to suit his 
other objects,—bells, or bell and inkstand. He tries to put 
the bell into one of the boxes. Will it go in? 

„No, sir.“ 

“Can you put this bell in that box, John ?“ 

„Ves, sir; by taking it apart.“ 

This is done; it will contain all the parts but the base; then 
it will not contain the whole bell. 

A larger one is put out. It contains all the parts. Why 
would not the first box contain the bell ? 

„Then, for the box to contain the bell, what did it have to 
contain ?”’ 


„All its parts.“ 
The inkstand is tried, but it is found that the rest will 


will not go in. Then a larger box is put upon the desk, and 
John puts all parts in it. 3 

That one box should contain the two objects: what was it 
necessary for it to contain ?”’ 

„All their parts.“ . 

Numbers,—for example, 8, 9, and 12,—are placed upon the 
board. The meaning of multiple is understood to be perfectly 
well known. 

For a number to contain 8, John, what must it contain?“ 

All the parts of 8.“ 

„What are they?“ 

8 2, 2, 2.” 

** Will these be necessary in forming the L. C. M. of these 
numbers? 

* Yes, sir.“ 

Place them out there to the right, also. 

“Goon.” John proceeds in like manner with 9 and 12, 
saying, in substance, as before. 

„For a number to contain 8, it must contain all the parts 
of 8, which are 2,2, and 2. I will write these so as to help 
form the L. C. M.“ 

So he says about 9. With 12 he will say, I have these parts 
already, so they are not necessary. 

The work may stand as follows: 


8 = 2, 2, 2, 
2,2, MN. 


9 = 3, 3, 
12 = 3, 2, 2, 

72 contains 8 nine times, 9 eight times, and 12 six times, 
Hence it is a common multiple; hence if not the L. C. M., it 
must be too large. I will cast out one factor, 2. 36 will con- 
tain 9 and 12, but not 8. Hence we cannot drop 2. Dropping 
out 3, 24 will contain 8 and 12, but not 9. Hence it is not too 
small; hence it must be the L. C. M. 

A well-worded explanation is given before John sits down, 


and this is written next day by all, and given orally at the 
board many times, The second, third, or fourth day the rule 
is made. Never until the reason, the mathematics of the mat- 
ter is comprehended. 

The above may not be the best method of teaching the L. C. 
M., but it has shown to me the best results of those I have 
used. Pupils are able to give it, and answer any questions, 
after a four months’ vacation. 


—ͤ — 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. 
BY MRS. H. B. B. LORD. 


In reply to Distressed Teacher I will say, the limits of 
THE JOURNAL forbid the writing out in fall of a complete pro- 
gram of an exercise for an exhibition. I can only give a lim- 
ited amount of help to teachers, but I will endeavor to give 
such hints as will lead to an easy completion of the work. 

Arrange the young ladies in classes according to age, ability, 
and rank in studies. Take some subject that is chiefly his- 
torical; viz., eminent women of our nation; expect one of the 
most competent ones to prepare a paper, giving a general sketch 
of the leading features in Washington society, and the position 
that women there occupy. We begin with Washington, as 
here is found all we have of court society,”’ as it is termed. 

The next paper presented will go back a century and bring to 
our view Mrs, Martha Washington, wife of the firat President, 
whose gentle manners and wonderful beauty were the admira- 
tion of everyone. A history of her early life, her first marriage 
with Mr. Custis, her widowhood, romantic meeting with Gen. 
Washington, her marriage again and charming home life, can 
all be described, and will be very pleasant to hear about. Per- 
haps the young lady who presents this picture will appear in 
costume, copied from some picture of Mrs. Washington. 

Another young lady can describe Mrs. Madison in her regal 
beauty, superb dress and manner. She is said to be more 
‘courtly’ in her whole manner and appearance than any lady 
in the land. Some young lady in the school can very likely be 
found who can personate Mrs. Madison. 

As a foil to the last-named lady, I would describe Mrs. John 
Adams, who lived in the White House before it was all finished, 
and who used the now famous east room” for a drying room 
for her weekly washing. She became a model for all who 
knew her, by her strict adherence to truth and simplicity, and 


she won the respect of all by the practice of plain common 
sense. 


I would not follow the wives of the presidents entirely. 
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They were all eminent because they were the wives of the 
chief executive, but I would take others with them. Turn to 
some characters taken from books; viz., Madame“ Frontegnac’ 
and Mary who was to have become the wife of the great Dr. 
Hopkins we read about in the Minister’s Wooing. Here we 
have a contrast of character, one born and educated in France 
and accustomed to court life, the other a sweet American girl 
who had no knowledge of the world outside her own home; 
and we can see the superiority of the one over the other. Let 
this be well told, and it will be very pleasing. 

The next paper will take up the life of Mrs. Hayes, showing 
her temperance principles and the rigid adherence to reforms 
even in the high position she was occupying, and of the great 
good she accomplished while at the head of society in Wasli- 
ington, being the wife of the nineteenth president of the United 
States. 

Again, another young lady can take up and describe the life 
of Mrs. Tyler, who is the only bride the White House ever 
received as its mistress, and who endeavored to introduce so 
much of “ court“ life that she was sometimes the subject of 
ridicule by the foreiga ministers and their wives. The char- 
acter of Mrs. Tyler will be so complete a contrast to that of 
Mrs. Hayes, who was so very American, that all will be able to 
see it if well defined. : 

Some one of our very popular authors can now be men- 
tioned, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney,— who delights us all with 
her charming simplicity and nice showing-up of home life. 
Some extracts from her writings will come in well here. Mrs. 
Diaz will also come in well here, giving a little lesson to juve- 
niles. 

We will now return to Washington. Mrs, President Pierce, 
with her pure lovely life rising so prominent, on account of 
the great shadow of the sorrow she met when on her way to 
her home in the White House, should be mentioned. I sup- 
pose she was the most pious of all our president’s wives, and 
her household was a truly godly one, as far as it was in her 
power to control it. 

The next paper will take Mrs. Lincoln (the wife of the good 
President), whose noble heart was so pained, during the long 
dark time of the war of the rebellion, at the suffering of the 
soldiers, and whose life at the White House was a strange 
mixture of joy and sorrow, and which ended in the enactment 
of a tragedy never precedented, producing, in her case, real 
insanity, which never wholly left her. 

A sketch of her life and its vicissitudes, well written out, will 
show 8 fine contrast to Mrs, Grant’s life. What a besutifal, 
sunny life hers was! Happy in her home duties, the center 
and idol of her family, the model wife and mother. For eight 
beautiful years she presided over the White House, was the 
observed of all, yet passed the severe ordeal unscathed. 

Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, the remarkable giant woman 
(intellectually), as she is sometimes styled, can just here be 
shown up,—some portions of her wonderfal addresses quoted, 
with a representation of her dignified manner and graceful 
appearance. Perhaps right here some quaint character, like 
Sarel“ in Odd or Even, will come in well. Give the con- 
versation about walking pride.“ 

One more very fine illustration from the White House, of fine 
American character, is Mrs. Garfield, whose short stay there 
was 80 pitiful and sad, and the remembrance of which must 
always be painful, yet who maintained such a firm yet loving 
hold upon the whole nation, for her devotion and care of her 
dying husband; and this was but an example of many others 
who had passed through similar sorrows. Our American women 
are well fitted to bear joy or sorrow! 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s early life and writings reviewed, and ex- 
tracts from some of her best writings, will be very acceptable. 
An extract from the Minister's Wooing ; for instance, the dress 
maker who resolves to do her duty to her great hearted pastor, 
Dr. Hopkins, and who does it. This is one of the finest of 
Mrs. Stowe’s delineations of American women. I would give 
this representation in costume, Mrs. Stowe’s works contain 
£0 many fine illustrations of wonderful women, I think several 
Scenes could be well introduced here if the young ladies will 
select a character and prepare to show the same to advantage, 
80 as to be recognized even without a description given. 

We have here considered or mentioned but a few of our 
really eminent women., I have merely used these few as ex- 
amples, and the teacher can readily see the plan of such an 
pI I know it requires some labor on the part of 
. — and much time on the part of the scholar; but it 
when r . well spent, and perhaps as much real gain will be 

2 — u any other study the same length of time. 

recommend that the entertainment be given in the 


form of à collo 

quy, or in conversational style. An exercise 
herd a made up, and which merely requires to be com- 
2 memory, cannot be very useful, certainly not nearly 
the as one requiring some brain - work on the part of 
del I am very desirous of introducing still more exten- 
bitions a om the above method of preparation for exhi- 
fitted : and entertainments, The teacher can select those best 
the — 22 parts and assist in arranging the same, but 
scholars 1 — parts should all de done by the 
ones, I will try again. not meet the want of the ‘‘ distressed 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Dr. Ad A GOOD THING. 
Horst 4 am Miller, Chicago, III., says: I have recommended 
— rom s Acid Phosphate to my patients, and have received 
pe 12 avorable reports. It is one of the very few really valu- 
thirteen cue now offered to the afflicted. Ina practice 
io ene a theme I have found a few good things, and this 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return — MS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
a “yy at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 

man 


“SCHOOL KEEPING: HOW TO DO IT.” 
LETTER AND ANSWER. 
BALrIxOoRR, Mp., March 18, 1885. 

Dr. Hrram Orncurt,—Dear Sir:—On page 55 of School 
Keeping, I find this: There must be a separation of the 
rogues to avoid future trouble,” ete, Is not this in the nature 
of an admission by the teacher that he cannot control them 
otherwise ?— that he cannot maintain order under adverse 
circumstances ?— a public confession of weakness? The 
class, including the rogues, see and know the reason for the 
separation. It seems to me that pupils must be taught self- 
control and obedience under all circumstances, no matter 
where placed, If we remove all temptation, what surety have 
we for good conduct under temptation ? 

Again, disorder of all phases is more or less contagious. 
Is there no danger that the rogues will contaminate the pupils 
among whom they are placed? I have seen it so. 

How can we overcome that inveterate enemy to sure prog- 
ress, copying? Is there no other way than by rendering it im- 
possible, by diversity of work and watching, as Faeron puts it ? 

If you see fit, and have time, I shall be obliged to you for 
„more light“ on these points. = 


In the Texas School Journal, for April or May, you will find 
a full review of your work. I have thereby endeavored to aid 
in placing it in the hands of my former co-laborers,—Texas 


ers. 
I am, sir, yours respectfally, Henry B. Gwyn. 
REPLY. 


Dear Sir :—You call in question the propriety of ‘‘ separat- 
ing the rogues ”’ in school, on the ground that it is “‘a public 
confession of weakness” on the part of the master. The 
master’s strength lies in his professional wisdom, and this 
wisdom is manifest in nothing so much as in his jadicious 
management, the object of which is to prevent evil. He may 
have power, indeed he must have power, to enforce ‘‘ obedi- 
ence, under all circumstances, no matter where placed; but 
itis much the wiser course so far to remove all temptations 
that he will have no occasion to use force in controlling his 
school. 

But you ask, “If we remove all temptations, what surety 
have we for good conduct under temptation?” I answer, if 
„all temptation’? could be removed, I cannot understand 
why we should need any ‘“‘surety for good conduct under 
temptation.”” Surety for good can rest on no other founda- 
tion than the loyalty of the pupils to the master. That loyalty 
is not secured by force of arms, but by winning the affec- 
tions and confidence of these pupils,—by kind, judicious, and 
firm treatment, at all times and everywhere. How this is to 
be done, I have attempted to show in the chapters, How to 
Begin“ and How to Govern,” in my little book, which you 
have done me the honor to read. If the master has failed to 
secure this love and confidence in a few cases, he must hold 
the rebellious spirit in check under law. But he has no right 
to provoke such pupils to resist his authority. He is guilty of 
neglect of duty if he fails to remove every temptation to dis- 
obedience (so far as in his power) that may come in their way. 
In either case, he becomes a partner in the crime charged 
against the pupil. This very failure so to organize as to se- 
cure, at once, a systematic and orderly school, that runs 
smoothly, day after day, and is self-adjusting, is proof positive 
of professional ignorance or weakness. The master, strong in 
his position, has so arranged things that quiet and industry 
prevail in the school-room. If any friction is observable, a 
wave of the hand or a tap of the pencil will restore order at 
any time. The weak master has so neglected little things 
that he needs constantly to be on “ picket duty,“ often to as- 
sert his authority in loud tones of voice, and to keep in reserve 
his rawhide, ready for any emergency. 

Now I contend that the system of management which I ad- 
vocate in School Keeping,“ compared to the opposite sys- 
tem referred to in your letter, results in just this difference. 

But you suggest that the rogues should not be separated. 
Let them congregate, as they surely will, on the first day, in 
some corner. It will not do to disturb them because the 
class, including the rogues, see and know the reason for the 
separation ;’’ and secondly, because the “ rogues will contam- 
inate the pupils among whom they are placed.“ As to the 
first reason, allow me to inquire if a jadicious master would 
tell his pupils why he assigns to the large boys and girls the 
back seats, and to the small ones the front seats; or why he 
places James here and Peter there; or what evil would result 
to himself or the school if they should happen to guess the 
true reason? And which would be safer, in your judgment, 
on second thought,—to have a little reform school” of rogues 
in one corner of the school-room, or to have the five or ten of 
them scattered among the forty? Would not four good boys 
and girls be likely to exert more influence over one rogue, 
than the rogue would over the four ? 

You ask the question, “‘ How can we overcome that invet- 
erate enemy to sure progress, — copying ? Is there no other 
way than by rendering it impossible by diversity of work and 
watching? I answer, Yes, there is a better way; viz, culti- 
vate in each scholar a love of study, pride of character, and 
self-reliance. Wake up the individual mind to application 
and earnest effort, and at the same time bring an enlightened 


public opinion to frown upon the Idle and false-hearted offender, 
and you will soon root out the evil. How to do it,“ you 
will find answered in Schoal Keeeping. 

Allow me, my dear sir, to thank you for your letter, for the 
interest you manifest in my little book, and for your review of 
it la the Teras School Journal. 

Yours cordially, 

Boston, April 15, 1885. 


HInAM Orcutt. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 
Votume or CouNcIL Procerpines, 1884. 


The printing of the proceedings of the Madison meeting, was 
by vote of the Council, left to the president with full power.“ 
He early made arrangements for printing an edition of 500 
copies in the superior style of the preceding volume; and with 


the expectation that the volume would be considerably larger 
than either of the preceding volumes, the price, to members of 
the Council was fixed at one copy for 50 cents; five copies for 
$2.00: and ten copies for $3 00. 

By mistake of the printer, the edition was printed on thinner 
paper than desired and the type was distributed before the 
mistake was noticed. The omission of two papers, not re- 
ceived, reduced the size to 68 pages. In view of these facts, 
the price is hereby changed to one copy for 50 cents; five cop- 
les, $1 50; ten copies, $250 The members who have paid the 
price for five or ten copies first fixed will be paid back 50 cents 
at the Saratoga meeting. 

One copy of the volume has been sent to each member, active 
and honorary, and it is hoped that those who may not wish extra 
copies, will remit 50 cents for the single copy received. The 
active members who have not ordered extra copies are re- 
quested todo so at an early day. Address New Eogland Pab- 
lishing Co., 16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 

Emerson E. Wairs, Prest. of Council. 


Cincinnati, O., Apr. 20, 1885. 
—ͤ —-—-— 
“COUNTING-OUT RHYMES.” 


The publication in TR JouURNAL of my brief note contain- 
ing specimen ‘‘ Counting-out rhymes,“ and asking for more, 
has brought me a great many letters from your subscribers 
contributing to my collection, The letters come from resi- 
dents of nearly every state in the Union, from Maine to New 
Mexico, bespeaking the extended circulation of your journal. 
Mr. F. E. Irwin, of La Junta, Col., has taken the trouble to 
quiz the pupils in the public schools under his care, and has 
sent me a list of thirteen rhymes, with indications of the states 
in which they are used. As a sample we give the following 
current in Colorado: 
I. Eny, mény, miny, md, 

Crack a jiay, ſö, 

Appaloochee, popatoochee, 

Ick, stick, ban, dé. 

The first line of this rhyme is of frequent occurrence, and 
the variations in the lines following are innumerable. One of 
the most singular rhymes is sent me by Mr. Marcellus Mar- 
shall, a West Virginian, now residing in New Mexico, It is as 
follows: 

II. Allalong, allalong, allalong, allalong, 
Allalong, allalong, Lincoln along; 
Allalong, allalong, allalong, allalong, 
Allalong, allalong, Lincoln, along; 
Link maloory, link maloo, 


I'll wager a quart with any of you 
That all my chalks are thirty and two. 


In repeating this, it is accompanied by thirty-two strokes of 
the hand, corresponding to the words. If any of your readers 
recognize this, or can amend it in any way, I shall be pleased 
to hear from them. 

More than a score of versions of Hintery, mintery, cutery, 
corn,“ or Inty, minty, cuty, corn,” have reached me. The 
version printed in your issue of April 9 is pretty full, but not 
complete. 

Miss G. E. C. R., of Albany, N T., contributes the following: 

II. Elaka, né'aka, tipakeré, 
Ilake, rdlake, domica.é, 
Ochake, ;6 chake, domicandéshake, 
Out goes she! 

In this the rhythm is peculiar; the accent falls on the first syl- 
lable of the first and of the second words in each line, and on 
the last syllable of the words ending the first and second lines. 

It will interest your readers to learn that the widely known 
rhyme beginning, Onery, twoery, ickory, Ann,“ is a Gipsy 
magic spell, As given by Charles G. Leland, who is authority 
on the Romany dialects, the original of this rhyme is as follows: 

IV. ’Ekkeri, akairi, you kair-an. 
Filisin, Follasy. Nakelas, ja’n. 
Kivi, kavi. Irishman. 

Stini, stan|,—buck. 

Hoping to receive further contributions from your readers, I 
remain, yours truly. H. CABRINGTON BOLTON, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., April 15, 1885. 


— 


„ALLIGATION.“ 


I read in this week’s JouRNAL that Samuel C. Lee is to 
give a new mode for solving alligation. Let me beg of him 
not to doit. In my judgment, alligation is one of the most 
diabolical rules that has ever been placed in any book. It has 
been the cause of more lying, cheating, and robbing than any 
other one thing. The average American seems to know how 
to mix cheap stuff with good so as to undersell his honest 
neighbor without having to learn it in our text-booke. I 
doubt not that many who do the sand-and-sugar, peas-and- 
pepper, chicory-and-coffee business learned their first lesson 
from the text-book when learning the rule for alligation. I 
am glad to see that some of the modern text-books have not 


soiled their pages with it. A PRINCIPAL. 


— 
— 
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Boston, APRIL 23, 1885. 


WE publish in this number Mr. Martin’s paper, read 
before the Massachusetts classical and high school teach- 
ers, somewhat abridged. Miss White’s criticism is upon 
the paper as read, since she was not aware that it was 
to be published in TR JOURNAL. 


Ir was decided by the Committee of Arrangements 
that the next meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction should commence at Newport on Monday 
evening, July 6, and close on Thursday evening, 
July 9. This will give an opportunity for the members 
of the National Council of Education to stay through 
the meeting at Newport before going to Saratoga. 


Tue indications are that the next meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction to be held at New- 
port, R. I., July next, will be of superior character. 
President Patterson met the Committee of Arrange- 
ments last Saturday. Mr. Littlefield and Mr. Sanborn, 
editor of the Newport Mercury, were present to speak 
for that city. The city council, school committee, and 
citizens are doing everything in their power to prepare 
for one of the best meetings ever held in the country. 
President Patterson has engaged some of the best 
speakers to be found, and is in correspondence with 
others, Further announcements will be made later. 
Meanwhile all teachers should lay their plans to visit 
Newport in July next. 


Tue ruling principle upon which a school should be 


managed is not authority, not force, not law. It is love, 
good will, cordial respect for the teacher, and interest 
in the work. The ordinary motives and purposes of 
the daily routine must be based upon this principle. 
Then the law, authority, force, step in only when de- 
manded by some exceptional case which absolutely re- 
quires that kind of treatment. When this special case 
is met, let the force element retire to camp till the bugle 
shall call it to action again. Love and good will at 
once take command, It soon comes to be known that 
the army in reserve is of competent power and will 
move with sufficient celerity to promptly crush out any 
rebellion. 


ATTENTION is more of a science and art than it gets 
credit for. Without it, intellectual training is at a dis- 
count, and with a crude development of it they are at a 
disadvantage. There are three well-defined stages in 
the acquisition of the power to attend. First, attention 
to that which appeals to us through the senses. Second, 
attention through the senses to that which makes no 
appeal to us, and in which we have no interest. Third, 
attention to ideas, thought, logic, etc., which is unaided 
by the senses. The teacher who follows her class and 
sees to it that they attain this power methodically has 


launched them on a voyage of intellectual discovery 
which guarantees reward for her efforts. 


TWO SESSIONS IN THE NEWTON (MASS.) 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


A proposition now under discussion in the School 
Board of Newton, merits wider attention than it has as 
yet received at the hands of teachers and school author- 
ities interested in the welfare of the high schools of the 
commonwealth. The proposition, as we understand it, |. 
contemplates the separation of the pupils of the Newton 
high school into two divisions, one of which would at- 


tend school in the morning only, and the other in the 


afternoon; all lessons, therefore, would be prepared at 
home, class recitations would succeed one another with- 
out intermission, and the pupils would be dismissed for 


che day when the recitations of the session to which 


they were assigned was ended. As the same class- 
rooms and the same desks would thus be occupied each 
day by two distinct sets of pupils, it is obvious that a 
building of a given seating capacity would accommodate 
twice as many pupils under the proposed as under the 
existing arrangement. In other words the erection of 
a new building might be indefinitely postponed. 

As a measure of economy, such an arrangement as 
is here outlined looks very attractive to the average 
tax-payer. As a measure of educational policy, how- 
ever, it suggests some very serious questions, which 
the school authorities of Newton will do well to weigh 
carefully before they commit themselves to a course 
which, we are confident, a few years’ experience will 
lead them to abandon. As the action of the Newton 
School Board is likely, through the principle of imita- 
tion, fo influence the action of other school boards, the 
subject becomes one of general interest. 

In the first place, such a division as is proposed in 
the Newton high school would increase the strain, al- 
ready sufficiently great, to which the daily work of the 
school subjects the teachers. Not that the number of 
class exercises for which the teachers now have to make 
preparation would be increased, but a less compact dis- 
tribution of these exercises would throw into the even- 
ing hours much of the preparation which can now be 
brought into the afternoon. It should not be forgotten 
that high school work demands, even in the case of 
teachers of long experience and exceptional qualifica- 
tions, from two to four hours daily of intellectual work 
outside of school hours. And where a given number of 
class exercises, instead of being brought within the 
limits of a single session, are distributed over two ses- 
sions, the attention of the teacher is confined for a longer 
time to the exacting details of school work, and his 
opportunities for enlargement of scholarship are corres- 
pondingly diminished. It will not be questioned that 
increased mental strain on the one hand, and narrowed 
scholarship on the other, impair the efficiency of the 
teacher. 

In the second place, the proposed change would result 
in a serious loss to the lower classes. We refer to the 
lack of daily contact on the part of the members of 
these classes with the pupils in the upper grades, Any 
one who will recall the feelings with which, as a mem- 
ber of the lowest class of a high school, he regarded the 
attainments and powers of the members of the highest 
class, and the constant inspiration and stimulus which 
he derived from daily association with his seniors in the 
class-room and playground, will readily understand that 
the deliberate withdrawal from the younger pupils of 
this source of inspiration would be an extravagant waste 
of educational force. 

Again, the division attending school in the morning 
would have a decided advantage over the division attend- 
ing school in the afternoon. Not only would the pupils 
themselves be fresher for work in the morning, but their 
instructors also would teach with greater vigor. The 
afternoon pupils would be less receptive to instruction, 
and their teachers would be wanting in spontaneity. 
Again, in the winter, the afternoon division would 
suffer from insufficiency of light, and in the summer 
from the excess of heat. 

We have indicated a few of the objections which may 
be urged against the plan now under discussion in the 
School Board of Newton. There are others to which 


we have not space to refer, but which will readily sug- 


gest themselves to all who are familiar with the details 
of high school work. We sincerely trust that the school 
authorities of Newton, to whom we are accustomed te 
look for exceptional wisdom in school affairs, will weigh 
the subject carefully before they commit themselves to 
a policy which less liberal and less enlightened commu- 
nities will be only too ready to imitate, and which, we 
fear, if widely adopted, will result in serious injury to 
secondary instruction. Those who have read Mr. Mar- 
tin’s recent report will agree that our high schools are 
in need of improvement ; but no one, we trust, believes 
that they are in need of disintegration. 


THE BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


On our return the other day from Bridgewater, our 
young friend who accompanied us,—a professor of Latin 
and Greek in a good western college, — said:“ That is 
an excellent school. I was not aware that the Normal 
schools of the east did such teaching as that. It is equal 
to a university course.” 

The term “ university ” was used with the western 
signification, which means a college course. In other 
words, our friend was disposed to say that the students 
at Bridgewater were receiving a liberal education. 
Indeed, we were not inclined to dispute the statement. 

The Bridgewater Normal School is now completing 
its forty-fifth year. It has about two hundred students, 
with ten instructors,— five gentlemen and five ladies. 
It has had three thousand pupils, about one-third of 
them gentlemen. It has graduated about eighteen hun- 
dred, of which more than six hundred were gentlemen. 
The three agents of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion are graduates of this school. The superintendent 
of the schools of Boston, twelve of the head masters, 
and eleven of the sub-masters of the Boston schools, 
besides a host of lady teachers in all the grades of these 
schools, are graduates of this famous institution. The 
school has furnished eighteen principals and fifty-three 
assistants for normal schools, and ninety-eight per cent. 
of the graduates for the last twenty-five years have en- 
gaged in teaching. 

When we consider how many of the superintendents 
of the schools of the cities and towns of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and what a large number of the leading teach- 
ers, have received their scholastic and pedagogical train- 
ing at this school, we begin to realize how vast, how 
deep, and how broad is the influence that has emanated 
from it during the last forty-four years. In that period it 
has had but three principals: Nicholas Tillinghast was 
the first, Marshall Conant the second, and the present 
principal, Albert G. Boyden, has been at its head for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 

It now has three courses of study: (1) The regular 
two years’ course; (3) an intermediate course, which 
adds one, two, or three terms to the two years’ course ; 
and (3) a four years’ course. The two years’ course in- 
cludes all the English branches required in the public 
schools, The four years’ course covers the ground of 
the average New England college, literally, and takes 
all the studies with special reference to teaching. 

The corps of teachers is able, energetic, and enthusi- 
astic. The school is a unit in its principles of teaching. 
The teaching is objective in all departments, while 
books are used freely for collateral knowledge and in- 
formation. It has seven laboratories, all well equipped, 
and each student does the regular laboratory work. 

The plan of the work in every subject is to teach 
what is to be taught, the order of the topics, and the 
method of the teaching, in both the elementary and sci- 
entific course, on that subject. Afterward the prin- 
ciples of education, which underlie all the work, are 
derived and stated. The art of teaching and training, 
the course of studies for the full curriculum of public- 
school work, school organization, school government, 
and school laws of the state are then studied. After 
this comes the history of education. 

Few educational institutions offer better facilities to 
those who desire to make thorough preparation for 
teaching, especially for those who have had some ex- 
perience in teaching, and for high-school graduates. 
The seven laboratories,—two chemical, two physical, 
one for elementary and the other for advanced work,— 


a mineralogical, a biological, and an industrial labora- 
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tory, give full opportunity for the most complete, thor- 
ough, and practical work, after the method called “ Ob- 
ject-teaching,” or “ learning by doing.” 

We most sincerely congratulate the people of the Old 
Bay State, upon their excellent, thorough, and complete 
system of public schools, and especially for their admi- 
rable system of normal schools, one of which we have 
attempted briefly to describe. 

Let the croakers croak, the iconoclasts try to pull 
down, the pessimists decry, the narrow-minded express 
contempt, and the fault-finders of all classes pursue their 
vocation, but so long as the normal schools continue to 
turn out good teachers, well equipped for their work, 
the schools will prosper and the people will advance in 
intelligence, thrift, and happiness. 


WHAT DO YOUR BOYS READ? 


Let each teacher ask himself these questions : 

First, What do my boys read ? 

Second, Do I know ? 

Third, What am I going to do about it ? 

It is very clear that a large number of school-boys are 
now reading books of the “ dime-novel” type, and are 
being seriously injured, many of them ruined for life, 
by the practice. Much of this reading is done in a 
clandestine manner, and in many cases it is difficult to 
detect it and institute measures for suppressing it. In 
other instances, where the teacher knows the fact that 
certain boys are engaged in the practice, it is a problem 
what to do about it. 

A new method of treatment has lately been tried 
successfully in Pawtucket, R. I., by Mr. William R. 
Sayles, of that city. The Pawtucket public library 
has an attractive and comfortable reading-room. The 
boys, therefore, would find their way there to enjoy its 
comforts whose tastes were for such reading as is not per- 
mitted there. They were shrewd enough to know that 
the literature they brought would not be allowed, so 
they carefully concealed it in the large books on the 
table, the bound volumes of the illustrated papers, etc., 
and when really reading“ The Cowboys of Arizona,” or 
„Jesse James, or“ Kingbolt Chris, the Young, Hard- 
shell Detective,” or“ Yellowstone Jack,” they were, to 
the casual observer, reading something of a more elevat- 
ingsort. But how to deal with this problem, judiciously, 
was a question. It would notdo to be harsh, and drive 
such boys away, for those were just the ones to whom 
the reading-room might be a benefit. The librarian 
and the trustees often talked to the boys found with 
such trash, kindly and pleasantly, telling them of the 
dangers of reading the stuff, and all that, but this 
seemed to hade little effect. The boys could not quite 
understand how or why the librarian or the trustees 
should have any particular interest in them, and besides 
the average American boy soon arrives at an age when 
he is suspicious of every attempt to deprive him of any 
enjoyment in which he himself can see no harm, and 
seems to be impressed with the idea that all such efforts 
are merely the desire of grown people to prevent the 
boy from having any fun or doing anything in which 
he delights. So all the talk did little or no good. 

Finally, Mr. Sayles, one of the trustees, hit upon 
anovel plan. The Providence Journal gives the follow- 
ing account of Mr. Sayles’s method of proceeding : 

He procured a scrapbook, into which he pasted clippings 
from newspapers at home and abroad, concerning the perni- 
cious effect upon boys of reading such literature, and espe- 
cially items of police news, court trials, running away from 
home, ete., in which the dime novel was the inspiration to the 
unlawful deeds which brought the little fellows into the 
clutches of the police, or into danger and trouble. Now it 
happers that such incidents are of more frequent occurrence 
than is generally known, and soon Mr. Sayles had a sufficient 
collection of such material in his scrapbook to try its effect 
upon the boys, Then he began work. His mode was to visit 
the reading-room often and look over the young readers to see 
what they were reading. When he found one reading the sen- 
sational, disguised in the leaves of one of the books belonging 
to the reading-room, he took him in hand, kindly and pleas- 
antly, telling him he had something for him to read that would 
interest him, He then produced his scrapbook and pointed 
out certain selections. The boy would read but a few mo- 
ments before he began to get interested; and after reading that 
four boys in one place had got into trouble by trying to imi- 
tate dime-novel heroes, and that two boys in another place 
had been punished by the court for attempting to do as dime- 
hovel characters did, and all that sort of thing, and reading 


them not as arguments against his pet enjoyment, but as hard 
facts from the records, and published simply as news, with 
the names of the boys and the places, etc., he began to believe 
there was real danger in reading that kind of literature, and 
was willing to give up his dime novel and to be guided in the 
selection of his reading matter. This mode was entirely suc- 
cessful. Every boy afterward found there with his little vol- 
ume of trash, was invited to read in this scrapbook, and. not 
one read it that did not willingly surrender his sensational 
story, the convincing usually taking from twenty minutes to 
half ad hour. This was one step. The next was to get him 
interested in reading of à better class, and this was compara- 
tively easy after he had become convinced of the danger of 
reading what before he had so well liked. Experience has 
proved that the boys thus treated have not deserted the read- 
ing-room and gone where they can read what they like, but by 
far the greater number have become regular attendants at the 


. | library, and even more interest in reading what the institution 


furnishes free than they were before interested in what they 
could purchase for five ortencents. A large number of stories 
of the dime-novel order have been thus secured from boys of 
fifteen years and under, and all voluntarily surrendered. A 
large portion of these have been destroyed, though samples 
have been kept.“ 

May not this example prove of value to many teach- 
ers, and others interested in saving the boys from the 
pernicious influence of vile and debasing sensational 
literature ? 


THE OTHER DEVIL. 


Our brilliant contempory, the Boston Herald, waxes 
facetious and ferocious in the same column in portraying 
the infernal results of competition, especially in the Bos- 
ton public schools, One would really infer that the 
thousand Boston school teachers were combined in a 
malignant conspiracy to make our system of public ed- 
ucation a hot-bed for the growth of unholy ambition, 
envy, jealousy, and all the sins and follies that wait on 
the unbridled stimulation of the competitive principle 
among their pupils; that the devoted parents who elect 
school committees and pay the bills are hopeless; that 
all other professions are indifferent; and that the four 
hundred thousand people of our Athens are somehow 
laid under the spell of a horrible witchcraft by the one 
thousand, while the children are decimated beyond hope 
of prevention. 

Now, the Boston Herald is one of the ablest and most 
widely circulated of our New England journals, with an 
outlook for national reputation. In a long series of 
articles on the public schools of Boston, crowned by its 
last effort, The Devil as Schoolmaster,” it has doubt- 
less hit upon certain tendencies to exaggeration and 
abuse that will bear vigorous watching. No public in- 
stitution is perfect, and the public school, which reflects 
most quickly every phase of public character, is most of 
all exposed to exaggeration and evil. The public press 
fulfills a most important function when, in the spirit of 
a true criticism, it warns the people of the earliest 
approach of evil within the children’s world, the school- 
room. But the Devil, according to the best authorities, 
is a versatile personage, and often works through human 
agents who are scarcely conscious of his presence. In 
a great deal now written about our common schools in 
metropolitan journals, it does not require an expert to 
detect the presence of the arch enemy of truth, justice, 
sobriety, and common sense. If there be in society a 
more mischievous manifestation of His Majesty than in 
the Bohemianism that pens sentences like a dozen in 
this column, flings about mean insinuations, half-truths, 
the reports of tale-bearing stupid children, and ,the 
tattle of fashionable drawing-rooms, against a body of 
public servants like the teachers of Boston, we hardly 
expect to find it. 

Whatever truth there may be in this impeachment,— 
and there is some truth at the bottom of it,—the entire 
arraignment is false and calumnious in its animus and 
implication. It leaves out the whole environment of 
related facts, without which even the publication of the 
truth in the premises would be a virtual lie. The facts 
which the Devil in the sanctum persuaded the Herald 
critic to leave out are, of this sort,—First, that the love 
of superiority is not an evil, but a good principle of 
human nature, and only by appeal to it is any great or 
good thing achieved, and that it has the same legitimate 
place in the school-room as everywhere in life; second, 
that the abuse and over-stimulation of this quality of 


human nature is everywhere apparent, because human’! ord 


beings exist in this world in all phases of weakness and 
wickedness; third, that the abuse is nowhere more 
apparent than in the family, although concealed from 
the journalist by the privacy of home life. It has been 
the bane of the church, and to-day is one of the chief 
obstacles to Christianity. Every trade and profession 
is scourged by it. Society is its favorite arena. No- 
where is it more intolerable than in the press, and, 
perhaps, the most disgusting display is in the upper 
region of public life. Fourth, that there is no sphere of 
society where this evil,—the stimulation and exaggeration 
of the love of superiority,—is more carefully watched by 
so many wise and merciful persons than in a system of 
public schools like those of Boston. Of course, there 
must be frequent cases where even the most con- 
scientious body of teachers will fail in dealing with a 
youthful constituency, fifty thousand strong, represent- 
ing every phase of. family and social life, in a city of 
nearly half a million people. But we believe that 
nowhere are these children less exposed to this tempt- 
ation than in their life in the public schools. Fifth, that 
the insinuation that private schools, as a class, are more 
exempt from this evil than good public schools, is not 
borne out by facts; neither is the other supposition that 
some intangible “superior class,” represented by this 
critic, is just now stirred to the depths over such a con- 
dition of things. 

When, therefore, the Boston Herald, under the laud- 
able profession of legitimate criticism of the common 
schools of Boston, scatters through the land column 
after column of caricature of their methods and mis- 
representation of their effects upon society, and assumes 
the function of high moral castigator of its body of 
teachers by publishing them to the world after the 
fashion displayed in the following sentences: „e 
whole bent of our education at the present time, so far 
as it relates to the moral nature of our youth, is to des- 
troy the principles of virtue and eharacter on which a 
sound education should be based. The bright pupils 
work from wrong motives ; the dull pupils are made to 
hate and envy the bright ones ; and the true works of 
education are lost sight of in the evil passions that 
are constantly engendered.” ; — we are compelled to as- 
sume that His Majesty alluded to does not alone figure 
in Boston as “school-master.” This is not “inde- 
pendent journalism,” but malignant sensationalism and 
Bohemianism run wild. The reason the people read 
such fearful impeachments of our school life with so 
little emotion is found in the fact, that so many of our 
great public journals intrust their “educational 
column” to the charge of some dyspeptic, erratic 
writer, full of Herbert Spencer’s theory of non- 
interference by the state; to a representative of the 
clerical or political enemies of the system; or to some 
brilliant Bohemian inflated with the rage for the sensa- 
tional “exposure” of deadly evils only apparent to him- 
self. When the daily press condescends to inform itself 
of what is actually being done in the school-house, and 
what are the legitimate results of our public-school 
life upon our civilization, and intrusts the pen of the 
critic to competent hands, the people will have more 
faith in what it may say. ; 


— United States Commissioner Eaton has just issued a val- 
uable table from the Bureau of Education, at Washington, 
bearing on the subject of National ald. The table, in addi- 
tion to other information, gives the amount which would be 
received by each state from the seventy million dollars in the 
Blair Bill, on the basis of distribution according to illiteracy 
of persons over ten years of age; also on the basis of illiteracy 
of persons over twenty-one years of age; with various other 
interesting statistics, like the number of inventions reported 
at the Patent Office from each state and section, Everybody 
interested in this great movement for National Aid to Educa- 
tion, should possess himself of this table, which could easily 
be copied into every newspaper friendly to the object in the 
Union. Our shrewd political managers who wrecked the Sen- 
ate bill in the House of Representatives last winter, may learn 
before they are two years older that there are matters of 
greater moment to the people of the United States, than ma- 
noevering in Congreas for partisan political position. The first 
day of the session of the coming Congress should witness a 
flood of petitions from every state in the Union, not so much 
entreating as commanding our servants at the Capital to pass 


some ‘practical and generous measure for the relief of states 
and communities now in the perilous conflict with that igno- 
rance which is only another name for barbarism. Let the 


people tell their servants, in this matter, not to stand upon the 
er of their doing, but to do the thing at once, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Lessons on Practical Subjects for Grammar School 
Children. By S. F. and C. W. F. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1885, 

This little book is a very sucessful attempt to explain to 
children, in clear and simple language, some of the fanda- 
mental ideas of political economy. Teach political economy 
to children! the so-called conservative will exclaim. This is 


is a beautifully made quarto volume of 134 pages, 88 of which 
are devoted to general geography, and 46 to the local geogra- 
phy, history, ete., of Minnesota. The work is divided into 
one-hundred and six Reading Lessons ; pupils travel over 
the world with the author, observing and learning as they go. 
The plan of the book contemplates reliance upon the pupil’s 
own jadgment and power to form their ideas in their own 
words, rather than as an exercise of the memory. Reviews, 
both by topics and by lists of questions, are given. The style 


a part of our new-fangled system of teaching children a little | of the text is excellent, and calculated to stimulate the inter- 


of everything. Stick to the three R’s, I say. 


And what sort| est of the pupils in the “ pleasant journeys” over the world. 


of a dead-alive school comes from sticking to the three R’s, we The abundant illustrations are in the main very appropriate 


all know from experience. We, ourselves, do not mind say- 


and well executed, as are the maps. It is a book that will re- 


ing that we believe in teaching children as much of every-|quire good teaching, and in that respect is to be highly com- 


thing worth knowing as they can take in, but we certainly ad- 
mit that a great deal depends upon the way in which it is 
done. In other words, we believe in beginning early to train 
children to think on subjects about which, whether they will 
or no, they will have to think in after-life, and about which 
if they are not so trained, they will be pretty sure to think 
wrong. 
if — begin at its source. The benevolent William Ellis used 


You may turn a stream easily in the right direction, of the Compounds of Carbon, 
intended to meet the wants of the students in our sei- 


mended. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Compounds of 
Carbon; or, Organic Chemistry. By Prof. Ira Remsen, 
Johus Hopkins University, Baltimore. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. Price, $1.30. 

This book, which is strictly an introduction to the study 
or Organic Chemistry, is 


to teach political economy to the poorest children in the ragged | entific schools, schools of technology and colleges, and of med- 


schools of London, only he did not call it political economy. 


ical students. It takes nothing for granted except an element- 


He tried to give them right ideas about the use and value of|ary knowledge of general chemistry, and explains pretty fully 


money, about wages, and the true relations of employers and 


the methods of thought used in dealing with the subject, and 


employed, and similar topics. Who can say how many off the connection between the facts and the prevailing bypoth- 
these poor children he may not have prevented from being the eses. The attempt has not been made to describe or even 


dupes of designing demagogues in after-life. For the same 


mention most of the compounds of carbon, but all which are 


purpose Archbishop Whately once wrote a little book called | of real importance to the beginner are treated of with some 
Easy Lessons in Money Matters for the Benefit of the Na-|degree of fullness, Fall directions are given for making a 


tional Schools of Ireland. 
We do not suppose the writers of this little book ever heard 
of their predecessors, but this is an excellent effort in the 


number of typical compounds, by methods quite within the 
reach of every chemical laboratory, so that with the aid of the 
book a systematic course of laboratory work on carbon com- 


same excellent direction. We will not call it a book of polit-| pounds may be carried on. 


ical economy, if this raises objections. We will call it a little 
book filled full of common sense, on subjects about which 
half the grown-up world is in Egyptian darkness for want of 
just such an element in their early education. Its various 
chapters deal, in perfectly plain and simple language, with 


Trajan. The History of a Sentimental Young Man, with 


Some Episodes in the Comedy of Many Lives’ Errors. A 
novel. By Henry F. Keenan. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Trajan is an international novel, the scene of which is laid 


such questions as these: What is money? How did paper in Paris at the time of the downfall of the empire under 


come to be used in place of coin? What is a greenback ? 


Napoleon III. 


The central characters are Americans, while 


What is a tax? What is a bank? a corporation ? a strike ? the chief personages of the hour are made to do duty in work- 


and soon. Each chapter is accompanied with a set of ques- 
tions, and is specially arranged with reference to exercising 
the children in writing on the topics discussed. We believe 
that, in such simple guise and with such helps, a vast 
amount of interesting and important matter might thus be 


dation laid for the more formal study of interesting subjects 


more formal study should never come, will be in itself of the 


ing out the plot. 
which seem to hamper most of the American novelists of the 
present generation, and gives a story as full of plot, movement, 
and incident as are the favorite stories of the past. The hero, 


Trajan Gray, is a young painter, an American, with a studi 
instilled into the minds of grammar school pupils, and a foun- in — 


The author has shaken off the trammels 


He is a republican and a man of ac- 


tion, and we find him figuring prominently in some of the 
afterward, — information which, if the opportunity for that — exciting incidents of the boar . 


Not only does Mr. 


Keenan give us graphic and striking pictures of the stirring 


greatest practical value. Indeed, we know that such good work | events of those stirring times, but he shows equal dexterity in 


is done every-day by grammar-school teachers who are not depicting the quiet life of a French country house. 


content to plod on in the same dull routine. To all such we 
cordially recommend this little book. 


Annals of the American Institute of Instruction. By 
Charles Northend. Boston: Willard Small. 


This volume of 234 pages contains, in a condensed form, the 
history and doings of the oldest educational association in the 


Indeed, 


it is hard to say when he is at his best, whether in painting 
the bloody doings of the commune; the luxury of court balls; 
in touching incidents, such as the eating of the bread thrown 
to the birds; in epigram; or in the off-hand portraits of well- 
known men and women, sometimes given over their names, 
at others under a thin disguise, 


To say that the book is en- 


land. It gives an account of its organization in 1830, and a tertalning is not doing it simple justice. It is a fascinating 
brie’ aketch of each of the eighteen lecturers at the first meet - story, whose perusal will keep thousands of readers up till the 
ing. -including the venerable and venerated Gen. H. K. Oliver, | small hours of the morning. 


of Salem, the only one now living. It gives the names of the 
lecturers and their subjects, and also the subj-cts discussed 
at each of the first fifty-four annual meetings. It also gives 
the names of the places in which the Institute has held its 
meetings, the names of the several presidents, secretaries, and 
trersurers; the constitution as at first adopted and as it now 
is, cic. The whole number of diffsrent lecturers is 236, and 


— Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York City, announce that 


the revised version of the Old Testament, in completion of 
the revision of the whole Bible, will be issued in May. 


— The Reigning Belle, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, author 


of Fashion and Famine, Mabel's Mistake, etc., is a society 
novel published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia; 


the number of different lectures more than 350. This is a price, 75 cents. ‘ 


book for every teacher’s library. The work is well written, 
and contains much valuable information not easily found else- 


— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City, will shortly publish 


a new novel by Mrs. Amelia A. Barr, The title of the story 


where. It will be mailed to any address, in paper covers, for|is Jan Vedder's Wife, and the scene is laid in the Shetland 
60 cents, or two copies to one address for $1 00; in cloth for Islands. Mrs. Barr is steadily growing in power and reputa- 


80 cents, or two copies for $1.50. Apply to Willard Small, 
Franklin street, Boston, or to Charles Northend, New Britain, 


Congressional Government. A Study in American Pol- 


tion, her strong dramatic instinct is becoming more and more 
manifest, and her latest work has been her best in its fresh- 
ness, its originality, and its dramatic force. 


— Kindly Light, a dainty volume of selections for every 


itics. By Woodrow Wilson, Fellow in History, Johns Hop- day in che year, edited by two young ladies who hide behind 


kins University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25. 

This book is one that every citizen of the republic should 
read. It points out the characteristic and practical features 
of the federal system, It shows wherein our system differs 
essentially from the other governments of the world. The 
legislative and administrative machinery of our government is 
admirably described, and the striking contrast in modern pol- 
itics is shown to be between congressional and parliamentary 
governments. The author makes these two types of govern- 
ment so plain that every one dealing with political subjects 
will find just the information that is essential to à just com- 
prehension of the Constitution. For the student of American 
politics this is the most valuable book, so far as we know, in 


their initials, “ F. T.“ and“ E. R. C.,“ is ready for immediate 
publication by Cassell & Co., New York City. The book has 
& most genial introduction from the pen of the Rev. Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, who gives it his heartiest commendation. 

— Dr. Baird's History of the Huguenot migration to 
America, which was announced for publication last autumn, 
but was postponed, is to be issued by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York City, at once. It is the fruit of investigations that have 
been carried on in this country, and in France and England, 
during the last ten or twelve years. The materials used have 
been found largely in unpublished documents. 


— The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed have 


print. The writer has “‘acuteness of observation, grasp of just been issued in a very handsome form (two vols. in one). 


principles, and skill in putting things.“ 


Niles’s Elementary Geography. Including the Geograph 
History, and Resources of Miunesota, ‘St Paul, — 4 
D. D. Merrill. Price, 85 cents. 


This manual has been approved and placed upon the state 


Praed was the first English writer, since Prior, who raised 
vers de socié(é from the level of albums to the rank of litera- 
ture, The first collection of his pieces was made in America, 
and although his style is not that of Lang, or Dobson, or 
Gosse, his works are as worthy of perusal to-day as when they 
first saw the light. Published by White, Stokes & Allen, New 


text-book list by the State Superintendent of Instruction. It 


York City, 


— D. Appleton & Co, New York City, have ready The 
Witch's Head, by H. Rider Haggard, price 25 cents; aleo 
Matt; A Tale of a Caravan. by Robert Buchanan. The 
same enterprising firm have published a stirring romance en- 
titled The Money-Makers ; A Social Problem ; price, $1.00. 
This book contains a striking pictare of American social and 
political life, designed as a reply to the much-discussed Bread 
Winners. It is written ia a very vigorous style, and mirrors 
many of the views of the day. Asa satire it will take high 
rank and do good, a 

— Harper & Brothers, New York City, have just added to 
their new classical series an edition of Pindar (The Olympian 
and Parthian Odes), edited by Professor Gildersleeve of Johns 
Hopkins. It is the most complete and scholarly edition that 
has been given American students. The edition of Pindar’s 
works edited by Professor Seymour of Yale has largely had the 
field to itself, and now with thie new arrival there is likely to 
be no great rivalry, as the edition is largely supplementary. 
The subject is one which the editor has given much attention, 
and has lectured upon for several years before his classes, and 
this book is really, we take it, the crystallized labors of all 
this time. The introductory essay is a capital thing, and wor- 
thy of the most careful perusal. The style, art, metres, dial 
lect, and syntax are each taken up and fully discussed, but 
the treatment of the metres is to be especially commended. Pin- 
dar, asthe author suggests, has been neglected in the college 
courses, and the free treatment which Professor Gildersleeve 
gives (not failing, however, to acknowledge the debt he owes 
Rauchenstein) is not only timely but thoroughly interesting 
and reasonably complete. Several illustrations, largely from 
the Types of Greek Coins, by Percy Gardner, are well executed. 
The type and paper are good. and the dress of the book at- 
tractive and in good taste. 

Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General 
Custar is a book by his wife, Elizabeth B. Custer. It opens 
to the civilian reader, glimpses of garrison and camp life, 
about which people generally have a very imperfect knowl- 
edge. Mrs. Custer tells the story of her domestic life, occu- 
pations, amusements, and mode of housekeeping on the fron- 
tier, in a very graphie and interesting manner, The thrilling 
incidents of General Custer’s conflicts with the Indian sav- 
ages up to the fatal hour of disaster in 1876, at the massacre 
of the Little Big Horn,“ which wrecked the lives of twenty- 
six brave women and orphaned many children of officers and 
soldiers, are told with a pathos only a sufferer could command 
in the descriptions. General Custer was a brave, daring, im- 
petuous soldier, and also an author of excellent reputation. 
Appended to the volume are extracts from letters written by 
General Custer to his wife during the expedition to the Yel- 
lowstone in 1873. This book will have a special interest to al! 


friends of the army in the wild regions of the West. There 
have been few pieces of biographical writing more satisfactory 
than Mrs. Custer's unpretentious little book. Much of the 
charm of the work is due to the writer's entire self-forgetful- 
ness, her unusual absorption in another, her singular lack of 
self-consciousness. The life she has undertaken to describe 
has its sun and center for her in the personality of the hero 
who fell fighting in the battle of the Little Big Horn. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Tales from Shakespeare ; by Charles and Mary Lamb; edited for the 
use of schools; mailing price 43 cents, Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

The Young Men and the Ohurches: Why Some of Them are Outside, 
and Why they Ought to Come In; by Washington Gladden; price, paper 
— 10 cents, Boston : Congregational Snnday-Scfoo! aud Publishing 

ety. 

Selected poems from Michael Angelo Buonarrotl, with translations 
7 — sDurces; by Ednah D. Cheney; price $1.25. Boston: Lee 

epard. 

Famous People of All Ages: Who they Were, When they Lived, and 
Why they are Famous; for popular us»; By W. H. Van Orden; 18mo, 
cloth; 50 cents. New York; A. L. Bart. 

Pestalozzl’s Leonard and Gertrude; translated and abridged by Eva 
Chanding; price 80 cents. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 


School es.— Fourteenth Annual Catalogus of the Stete Normal 
School, Warrensbarg, Mo, for 1883-4. Catalogue for the Sam Houston 
Normal Institute, Huntsville. Texas, for 1881-5. Catalogue of the Uni. 
versity of Colorado, Denver, Col., for 1883-4. Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pa., for 1883-1. Virginia Normal ani Collegiate 
Institute, Petersburg, Va., for 1845-6. State Normal School at St. Cloud, 
Minn., for 1884-5, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis, for 1883-1. 
State Normal and Training School, at Genesee, N V. Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, for 1883-4. North Carolina State Colored 
Normal School, Fayetteville, N C., fov 1883-4, Boston Normal School, 
for 1884, — 1 — State Normal School, Edinboro, Pa., for 1883-4. 
Missouri State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo., for 1884-5. Missouri 
State Normal School, 22 Girardeau, Mo., for 1883-4. Mississippi State 
Normal School, Holly Springs, Miss., for 1883-4. Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, California, Pa., for 1883-4, State Norma! School, Mau- 
kato, Minn., for 1884, Tuskegee, State Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala, 
for 1883-4, East Florida Seminary, for 1883-4, and Announcement for 
1884-5, South Georgia Male and Female College, Dawson, Georgia, for 
1883-4. University of Nebraska, for 1883-4, and Register. The Chancel- 
lor’s Report, of 99 of Nebraska, to the Board of Regents, for two 
years ending Nov. 30,1884. Branch Normal College, of the Arkansas In- 
dustrial University, at Pine Bluff, Ark., for 1884. Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal School, Platteville, Wis, for 1883-4. New Jersey State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J., for 1834, State Normal School, Albany, N. V., 
for 1835, Maryland State Normal School, for 1884, Baltimore, M 


MAGAZINES, 
—Latine for March; edited by EAgar 8. Shumway. D. Appleton & Co. 
1 2 — 1 4 A. History, Ulustrated, for April; $4.00 per year, 
number 
42 — annuum, 15 cents a number. 
2 in Nature 4 April; $1.00 per sunam, 10 cents per copy. chi- 
Oberouny Printing and Publishing Co, 
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CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
— Head-master Rutgers Grammar Schoo. 


commun 
E. T. TOMLINSON, 


New Brunswick, V. J. 


STUDIES IN VERGIL.— VII, THE PLATONISM OF 
THE SIXTH BOOK. 


BY F. J. MILLER. 


The philosopher and historian work in the realm of reason 

and experience, elaborating the creeds and recording the deeds 
of men. It is the poet’s work to polish the creed, to illustrate 
its meaning by the light of fervid imagination, and to embalm 
in immortal verse the deeds of earth’s heroes, and give them a 
‘monument more lasting than bronze.” Alexander the Great 
said of Achilles, O happy youth, to find Homer as the pane- 
gyrist of your glory!” 
This immortality Vergil has bestowed upon many men of 
his own time to whom he fancied himself indebted, and the 
names of Pallio and Augustus will be remembered as long as 
men love the concord of sweetsounds. And even his enemies, 
those poetasters who were not great enough to love him, were 
fortunate enough to receive even adverse mention at his hands, 
ud thus have been preserved and handed down like those 
insects which were caught and held, ages ago, in amber. 

The work of illustrating philosophy, and gilding it with 
rhythmical beauty, has aleo been well performed by Vergil; by 
the charm of his verse he has made the formal dogmas of Plato 
to assume new life and form. 

Some writer in the Spectator, presumably Addison, observes 
that Vergil has cast the whole system of Platonic philosophy, 
so far as it relates to the soul of man, into beautiful alle- 
gorles.“ It is in the sixth book of the Aeneid that Vergil has 
embodied his conception of the future life of the soul, and the 
most prominent Platonisms of this book we will endeavor to 
point out. 

In lines 477-493, the Greek and Trojan warriors are described 
as engaging in all the exercises to which they were accustomed 
on earth, and subject to the same passions and fears. Vergil 
also gives a fine touch when he represents the voluptuaries of 
this life as not erjoying, but attempting to enjoy, the same pleas- 
ures in Hades; and it is their punishment that they are always 
baffled at the very moment of theirenjoyment. Plato likewise 
teaches that in Hades all do as they were accustomed in this 
life. Socrates is represented as saying, ‘‘ But the greatest pleas- 
ure would be to spend my time in questioning and examining 

people there (in Hades) as I have done those here, and discov- 
ering who among them is wise, and who fancies himself to be 
80, but is not.’”’—( Apology.) 

Each person’s demon who was assigned to him while living, 
when he dies conducts him to Hades. This Platonic doctrine 
seems to be touched upon in the famous line (743), ‘‘ Quisque 
suos patimur manes“; the manes here being not only a guide, 
but a mentor and discipliner as well. 

We gather from the Gorgias that at death every soul goes 
to its own place; the evil gravitates to the evil, and the good 
rises to the supreme good. When they come before their judge, 
perhaps after a long series of transmigrations, each of which 
isa reward or punishment of the preceding, the good and the 
evil are separated from each other. The wicked whose sins 
are curable are subjected to sufferings in the lower world more 
or lees severe, according to their deserts. The incurably 
wicked are hurled down to Tartarus, to be punished forever 
88 a spectacle and warning to others. 

Vergil gives many of these theories in poetical dress. We 
give Dryden’s translation. The punishment and cleansing of 
the soul from curable sins are thus described: 


740. For this are various penances enjoined; 
And some are hung to bleach upon the wind, 
Some plunged in waters, others purged in fires, 
Till all the dregs are drained, and all the rust explres.“ 


The abodes and punishment of the incurably wicked are de- 
scribed with terrible reality: 


557. From henee are groans of ghosts, the pains 
Of sounding lashes and of dragging chains.” 


Aeneas asks the meaning of these sounds: 


She (the sibyl) thus replied: ‘ The chaste and holy race 
Are all forbidden this polluted place. 
These are the realms of unrelenting Fate; 
and thereupon all the horrors of the abode of the lost are 
Tevealed, 

According to Plato’s teaching, those who. have lived virtu- 
ously and piously on earth, after death live without bodies 
with the gods. In Vergil, the abodes of the blest are the 
Elysian fields, 

660. „Here patriots live, who, for their country’s good, 
In fizhting fields were prodigal of blood: 
Pricats of unblemished lives here make abode, 
And poets, worthy their inspiring god; 
Those who to work their bounty did extend, 
And those who knew that bounty to commend.” 


But the most characteristic Piatonism is the doctrine of the 
Pre-existent and eternal life of the soul,—and that, too, not 
only of men, but of all created things, animate and inanimate; 
the polluting inflaence of the body, and the purification of the 
Soul after its release. Our souls existed before they were in 
a human form, separate from bodies, and possessed of intelli- 
gence.” —(Phaedo) ‘The soul is not only superior to the 
wen, but prior to it in order of time, and that, not merely as 
‘exists in the being of God, but in every order of existence. 
The soul of the world existed first, and then it was clothed 
with a material body. The souls which animate the sun, 
moon, and stars, existed before the bodies which they inhabit.” 


truth.”—(Phaedo.) Life in the highest sense, which is 
called spiritual and eternal life, is in and of and from the soul, 
which matter only contaminates and clouds, and the body 
only clogs and entombs.”’"—(Gorgias.) Pure reason is the 
creating cause of all things. Mind and will are the real cause 
of all motion and action in the world just as truly as of all 
human motive and action.“ - (PRaedo.) 

Vergil has embodied these truths in that wonderful passage 
(lines 727—742), in which every word teems with deep philos- 
ophy. The opening lines are surprisingly similar to the open- 
ing passage of the book of Genesis. Inu the beginning (prin- 
cipio) God (spiritus intus) created (alit) the heavens (coelum) 
and the earth (terras). And the spirit of God (mens) 
moved upon (agitat) the surface of the waters (molens).” 
There is no reason, however, to think that Vergil had any knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew Scriptures; he seems to have derived his 
ideas mainly from the Platonic philosophy, undoubtedly the 
nearest to the Christian of any heathen philosophy. 

Careful study of this passage in the original, word by word, 
would be amply repaid in interest, but we give the translation: 


** Know first, that heaven, and earth’s contracted frame 
And flowing waters, and the starry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common soul 
Inspires and feeds and animates the whole. 
This active mind, infused through all the space, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. 
Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air and monsters of the main, 
Th’ ethereal vigor is in all the same: 
And every soul is filled with equal flame. 
As muchas earthly limbs and gross allay 
Of mortal members, subject to decay, 
Blunt not the beams of heaven and edge of day. 
From this coarse mixture of terrestrial parts, 
Desire and fear by turns s their hearts, 
And grief and joy: nor can the grov’ling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confined, * 
Assert the native skies, or own its heavenly kind; 
Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains, 
But long contracted filth e’en in the soul remains, 
The relics of inveterate vice they wear, 
And spots of sin obscene in every face appear. 
For this are various penances enjoined; 
And some are hung to bleach upon the wind, 
Some plunged in waters, others purged in fires, 
Till all the dregs are drained, and all the rust expires. 
No speck is left of their habitual stains, 
But the pure ether of the soul remains.“ 


Thus, pure and sinless, they again take on bodily form, hav- 
ing first drank of the waters of forgetfulness, and again pur- 
sue the round of earthly existence, 


But, when a thousand years are past, 
(So long their punishments and penance last), 
Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 
Compelled to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In long, forgetful draughts, to steep the cares 
Of their past labors and their irksome years, 
That, unremembering of its former pain, 
The soul may suffer mortal flesh agaln.“ 
Plainfield, N. J., March 23, 1885. 


LETTER FROM SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


A perfect feast of good things is spread before us in this 
week’s JOURNAL, some of which I wish to notice. 

Under Public Opinion“ is a little gem that you have 
quoted from The Spectator: ‘‘ America’s greatest need is 
statesmen, and it should be the duty of every university in 
the land to teach the principles of political science,’’ etc. 
Yes, and it should be the duty of every college and high school 
to do the same thing. We need statesmen of a higher type, 
and men with views broad enough to grasp the needs of our 
present civilization. 

** Science in Primary Schools, Making Use of Newspapers 
in School, “‘ Drawbacks to Progress in Schools, Through too 
Frequent Change of Teachers, Teachers Do not Read 
Enough,“ Many Sets of Books on the Same Subject in every 
School-room,” and How to Teach, and What to Teach,“ — 
all are excellent. 

What is to be said of the Position of Classical Studies in 
Colleges, by Joseph Cook, does not seem to me to be beyond 
question. I fully realize Mr. Cook’s great ability. But some 
of these great men blunder sometimes, and it is possible Mr. 
Cook does. Mr. Cook says: For one, I maintain deliberately 
that a man who is not possessed of a considerably large ac- 
quaintance with the — and literature of Greece and 
Rome is not liberally educated,“ etc. In this does not Mr. 
Cook place more stress on the signs of Ideas, the represent- 
atives of ideas, than on thoughts, or ideas themselves? Lan- 
guage, certainly, can be only the medium of thought, however 
perfect; and while it may be a good thing to have a very per- 
fect medium, yet thought is what we are after. 

**Unconscious Iufluences, by Joshua Bates, LL. D., is 
sound in root and branch, and excellent in every fibre. It 
should be read by every teacher. 

% Reading,“ by Dougherty is apt and true, and should be 
heeded and acted upon by all trainers of youth. 

„A Saturday Morning,“ by Margaret K. Smith, is a gem, 
rich and rare; and if Miss Smith is as good an instructor as she 
is racy in description, her tittle school world is greatly blest. 
There are so many good things in your editorials, and your 
„Editor's Table,” [ cannot think of stopping to note them. 
Bat there is one thing you must permit me to do,— to thank 
you most cordially for this very excellent number of THE 
JOURNAL. It contains so many good things, one must be 
greatly improved by reading it. J. FAIRBANKS, 


—(Timaeus.) * The body impedes the soul in its search after 


April 5, 1885. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
BY b. L. MITCHEL, 


I will resume my destription of the World's Industrial Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition, now being held in this city, and 
endeavor to give a general view of the education exhibit. 


Very early in the development of this Exposition, Director- 
General E. A. Burke, acting in accord with suggestions made 
by the Louisiana Educational Society, determined to make the 
Exposition distinctively educative, and sought the advice and 
counsel of the broad-minded educator, the Hon. John Eaton, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, and asked him to 
accept the superintendence of the Department of Education. 
Gen, Eaton acceded to this request, and nobly bent his best 
energies to making education one of its special attractions. 
Soon after the articles for this department began to arrive inNew 
Orleans, Mr. Lyndon A. Smith, one of the most efficient offi- 
cers in the U. S. Bureau of Education, was appointed chief of 
installation of the Educational Department. This gentleman, 
following out Gen. Eaton’s plan for the exbibit, has success- 
fully shown in logical sequence the material of education, 
grouped and classified according to successive grades. From 
the vast quantities of matter forming the collective exhibits of 
states and territories, it was found impracticable to arrange in 
a succinct form an educational exhibit. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation, however, was enabled, by extensive drafts on its large 
resources, to bring into harmonious relations and appropriate 
surroundings, school apparatus, together with pupils’ work, so 
as to give a clear view of each department of progressive edu- 
cation from creche to university. The model of the national 
capitol forms the center of this system; around this circle- 
charts of history, together with other devices ‘for instruction, 
indicative of the intelligence that has radiated from this center. 
While nearly all the states and territories of this country 
and many foreign countries have excellent displays showing 
the progress of education in their respective localities, that of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education naturally occupies a large part 
of the immense area devoted to education in the government 
building. The arrangement starts from the creche, or what 
might be termed the mother’s infant school, where the day’s- 
work women leave their babies with the careful guardians 
who give first lessons in mother-care. Very much needed is 
such teaching; for while the creche is a boon to the infant, it 
is, when rightly condneted, a normal school for mothers, 

The next exhibits in sequence are those of the kindergarten 
and kitchen garden. These also properly belong to what 
might be termed “‘ mother-schools,”’ which form the ideal of a 
correct system of education. This thought waa forcibly pre- 
sented in the Congress of Educators by Mrs. A. B. Ogden, the 
kindergartner, who for several months has proven the correct- 
ness of her methods by daily instructing a class of bright little 
ones, who meet in a sunshiny room in the gallery of the gov- 
ernment building, which has been supplied with suitable kin- 
dergarten furniture and material, This talented lady having 
been called by her professional duties to Washington, her 
place is now ably filled by Miss Crosby, a graduate of Mrs. 
Ogden’s Normal Kindergarten Institute. 

This room is also utilized by Miss Olevia Tracy, for“ kitchen 
garden,” which system is an application of kindergarten 
methods for instructing girls in household duties. By means 
of songs and playful exercises, the child is pleasantly taught 
housework in its departments of cooking, laundry-work, care 
of rooms, kindling fires, etc. The ease and facility with which 
these “little folks are introduced into the mysteries of gel- 
entific and practical knowledge, should encourage the rapid 
increase of both kindergarten and kitchen-garden schools, 

As the child approaches school-age, it is well for the parent 
to note the arrangement of the school-room, and see whether 
or no it be constructed with reference to the health, comfort, 
and development of the child. The Bureau of Education has 
given prominence to the subject by exhibiting numerous 
models of school-houses, showing the development from the 
log house of newly-settled regions to the present well-con- 
structed, commodious edifices, resulting from years of study 
by school officials. Among the latter are models of school 
buildings in the city of Washington, with plans of similar 
buildings in other places. 

The primarv section of this exhibit includes the furniture 
and apparatus adapted to the younger classes of scholars, as 
well as represents the results of their efforts. The scholars’ 
work in this, as well as in all the grades of the public schools 
awe in the exhibit, is from the Washington (D. C.) public 
schools, 

The globes and maps forming the more noticeable feature of 
the second division, the grammar schools, have a part of their 
apparatus and material furnished by manufacturers and pub- 
lishers, and indicate the attention this important matter is 
now receiving. The varied products of the children of this 
grade are shown by the bound volumes of examples, compost- 
tions, examinations, drawing- books, and copy books. The 
putty maps exhibited in this department display the ingenuity 
of children in constructing a geography of their own, and 
proves how readily children learn when such methods of in- 
etruction are adopted. - 

The visitor will next see the arrangements made in the high 
school for conducting the child a step higher in the altitude of 
life. The samples of work done in this department consist of 
exhibits from the high schools of Washington, Atlanta, Ga., 
Leavenworth, Kas., and Oak Park school, near Chicago. 
These are made more interesting by the accompanying photo- 


graphs of buildings, laboratories, drawing-rooms, etc, 
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The work of the normal schools located at Baltimore and 
Washington are next presented. Adjoining the exhibits of 
the normal schools are those of the colleges and universities, | 
which display is far short of what one would expect. A few 
models of engineering construction from the Univ, of Penneyl-| 
vania form a special feature, together with surveying instru-. 
ments and models for teaching geometry, also cabinets of min-| 
erals. Arranged near the above isthe collection of gymnastic ap- 
paratus, selected specially with reference to such physical train- 
ing of students as will make them neither acrobats nor athletes, 
but healthy, well-shapen men and women. Instruments for 
measuring weight, heighth, strength, such as will indicate the 
strong and weak points of the student’s body, accompany this 
exhibit. This department indicates the judicious and scientific 
care which is given to this subject. 

To the college and university rightly belong the elaborate 
physical and chemical laboratory. The arrangement of this 
department is suggestive and the equipment excellent. Mr. 
Richardson, the gentleman in charge, daily entertains the 
numerous visitors by interesting experiments with his solar 
microscope and other apparatus. 

The library section of this exbibit embraces such books as 
are usually found in an educational library and college reading- 
room, the reports of the Bureau of Education, pedagogical lit- 
erature, prominent among which are the publications of Hon. 
Henry Barnard and an extensive display of the valuable books 
and periodicals of the New England Publishing Company, of 
Boston. 

The art display is from the public schools of Chicago, the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and that of the Industrial Art School. Many 
pieces of the exhibit are the product of high artistic skill, and 
indicate large future results. 

In addition to the exhibit of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
is the work sent by the schools for the deaf and dumb, schools 
for the blind, schools for the feeble-minded, reform school 
and schools for medical and nurse-training ; in each of the 
exhibits of which are to be found evidences of satisfactory 
progress. 

New Orleans, April 4, 1885. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


_ THE WHARTON SCHOOL oF FINANCE AND Economy.—The 
readers of THz JOURNAL have probably noticed in our adver- 
Using columns for some weeks past an announcement of the 
University of Pennsylvania. This institution, which is one of 
the six oldest institutions of collegiate rank in the United 


States, was founded 130 years ago by Benjamin Franklin and 
other public spirited citizens of Philadelphia. Among the 
most striking and the most hopeful s'gus of an aggressive policy 
on the part of this university is a marked tendency to cultivate 
closer relations with the great public school system. Efforts 
are making, on the one band. to reach the pupils, and, on the 
other, to get at the teachers. Teachers are encouraged to 
come 38 special students, where they have not time or means 
to pre are themselves for the regular course, and are allowed 
the sume access to musenms, lectures, reelta Ions, and labora - 
tor as the regular students. Efforts are making to endow a 
pedagogical department which shall furnish to teachers the 
most ample facillties for the study of the higher phases of the 
art and science of education. 

Prominent among the departments recently established in 
connection with the university, and of special interest to 
teachers, is the Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
This was established in 1881 on the basis of a epecis! endow- 
ment by Mr. Joseph Wharton, one of the most public-spirited 
citizens of Philadelphia. Its special object is to furnish the 
training and information in matters of finance and economy, 
which is necessary to every intelligent citizen, whether he’ 
serve the community in a public or a private capacity. In the 
realization of this aim the college has incorporated in the cur- 
riculum several studies which are of special interest and value 
to teachers. The courses in American history and civil gov- 
ernment are unusually extended and thorough. The former 
are under the charge of Prof. J. B McMaster, the well-known 
writer in American history; the latter are conducted by Prof. 
E. J. James, whose name is well known to readers of THE 
JOUBNAL as that of one of those college professors whose work 
is in full sympathy with, and fully abreast of, the best work 
in the great field of public education. He is a firm believer in 
the work of establishing chairs of pedagogics in our colleges 
and universities. 

The work of United States history extends over two years, 
but is 80 arranged that it can be taken in one. The work in 
civil government is unique. It extends, likewise, over two 
years, and is also arranged so that it can be taken in one. It 
embraces a full discussion of the functions and organs of our 
government, from the federal, down through the state and 
county, to the township and city governments. A comparative 
study of the method of managing similar matters in other 
countries is also a prominent feature of the work. Lectures 
on the proper method of presenting these subjects to the pupils 
of our public schools will also form a part of the course. 
work is flanked by courses in political economy and social sci- 
ence, which are also open to such teachers as choose to take 
them. Besides this, the courses in the other departments are 
also all open to teachers. 


—, The Teras School Journal says: The new attorn - 
eral/of {Missouri is a hard — He —717— ge 
opinion to the effect that school teachers are not entitled to 
holidays, fand consequently that boards of educationjhave the 
right, and should, under the law, withhold a proportionate 
amount of salary] for. every idle day. This mayjbe law, but it 
is not justice. and is simply punishing the teachers for the acts 
of the state government which decrees the holidays,—a matter 
with which the teacher has nothing whatever to do. 


Blossom of ‘the almond-trees, 
April’s gift to April’s bees, 
Birthday ornament of spring, 


his 1 


Flora’s fairest underling! —Zdwin Arnold. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, „school reports, newspaper 
articles, to., are valued as sources of information and opinion. eep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your know 


‘FOREIGN NOTES. 


England.—The — of the fixity of tenure is exciting 
much attention. o testimony goes to prove that from the 
great majority of the present managers teachers receive not 
only just but also considerate treatment; but that it is as much 
for the interests of the schools as it is of the teachers that the 
latter should have no real grievances left unredressed, and that 
they should be freed as much as possible from anxieties which 
— fail to hinder the good that might result from their 
wor 

The London School Board have had the subject of home 
lessons under consideration. 

Miss Taylor moved, That the School Management Com- 
mittee be instructed to inform head teachers in the employ- 
ment of the Board that home lessons are at once to be discon- 
tinued.”” She said that five hours of brain work is enough for 
any child under the age of fourteen. The Board ought not to 
allow more than this to be imposed on their pupils. 

Mr. Gudgeon moved, as an amendment, That home les- 
sons be done away with in cases where the parents object, or 
where the children are in a delicate state of health.“ He did 
not want a hard and fast line drawn on this subject, but 
thought that the parents should decide the matter. 

The amendment was carried by a vote of 31 to 4. 


The Society for the Promotion of the Study of General His- 
tory in London, having received special permission from the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education to use the 
lecture hall of the Royal School of Mines, have appointed Dr. 
Z2ffi to deliver a course of lectures, on Saturday afternoons, 
on The Historical Genesis and Evolution of Humanity.“ 
In order to spread the study of general history, the society ad- 
mits free all masters and mistresses of Board and other schools, 
and all students of the science and art department. 

The English teachers seem to have definitely resolved to 
secure direct representation in parliament. As might be ex- 
pected, opinions differ about the wisdom of the movement. 
The Educational News says it has plainly become not only a 
duty but a necessity to send teachers to Parliament, and what- 
ever the difficulties they must be faced. 


— Although it is bat a short time since industrial education 
was brought forward in Switzerland, the idea has already 
found several practical applications, as in Basle, Berne, St. 
Gall, Freiburg, Herisan, and Enge. There are about two hun- 
dred and fifty children who are now being introduced to the 
little secrets of handiwork and the nature of certain forms. 
The Schweizer Handelsblatt remarks that if children are made 
to feel pleasure in manual labor, many a person hereafter, in 
choosing his occupation will look to hand work, from which 
they have been distracted by a prevailing fashionable voca- 
tion. This will not be the only important gain. Another not 
less valuable lies in the early development of the sense of 
form which will make smooth the way of inventions and to 
desirable original achievements. Herein, moreover, lies the 
means of keeping pace with foreign manufacturers, and it 
seems to be a requirement of self-preservation that the advan- 
tage of early instruction in a vocation shall be more generally 
known. 

— The French minister of public instruction has issued a cir- 
cular stating that in certain intermediate classes a recess of 
fifteen or twenty minutes shall be provided for every echool 
period exceeding two hours. The same requirement may be 
made later for higher classes, after the experiment is tried. 
The measure will be applied to children in primary classes 
when the time of study occupies two hours. ‘The recess may 
be spent either in the school-room or out of doors. 


— The City School Museum in Berlin, which originated in 
the corresponding division of the health exhibition, received 
last year several noteworthy additions. Seventy volumes were 
presented by publishers and fifty by individuals. The number 
of volames has now reached 5,780. The collections in the 
museum were used by 2,959 persons last year. 


AT HOME. 
MAINE, 


— The next meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society will 
be held at Bangor, May 14-16. Papers and addresses will be 
— by prominent educators of the state. Among the subjects 

iscussed will be algebra, geography, the hygiene of the school- 
room, moral instruction, the use of the imagination in teach- 
ing, and other topics of practical value. It is expected that on 
Friday evening an address will be given by Hon. J. H. Drum- 
mond, of Portland, on The Education Demanded by Modern 
Business Methods. Arrangements are making for reduced 
fares on railroads and reduced rates at hotels. Free entertain- 
ment will be provided for ladies, who will please notify Miss 
Mary S. Snow, Bangor, of their purpose to attend. A fall 
attendance is greatly desired. 

— We learn there is considerable excitement in Oakland over 
the action of the new supervisor, who was elected at the last 
town meeting. Since he came into office he has removed both 
teachers of the high school without giving them sufficient 
notice and without making charges against them. The people 
of the town are quite indignant, and will probably call for an 
investigation, 

— Chapter 267 of an act relating to scientific temperance in- 
struction in public schools, approved Feb. 19, 1885: 


u 
under state control, in 


—— 
the effects of alcoholic n ulants, and narcotics upon the human 


8KO. 2.—No certificate shall be granted any person to teach in the public 
schools of this state, after the 4th day of July, 1885, who has not passed a 
satisfactory examination in 2 siology and hygiene, with special refer- 
ence to the effects of alcoho — and upon the 


human 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


— J. F. Hall, Supt. of the schools of Dedham, has resigned 
his position and has accepted an invitation to the superiutend- 
ency of the schools of Leominster. 

— The Worcester Co. Teachers’ Convention will meet Satur- 
day, May 16, in the normal-school building, Worcester. 

— The next annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Boston on the Friday and Saturday 
following — op — Nov. N and 28). 

— The Boston School Masters Clüb, at their monthly meet- 
ing, April 18, discussed the topic, “‘ What the Common School 
Does and May Do for Moral Education.” 

The president, Dr, Wm. T. Harris, felicitously introduced 


as the first speaker His Honor, Mayor O'Brien, who, amo 
other good things, said: Boston was proud of her schools, — 
it must not be forgotten that our schools could never have at- 
tained the excellence which characterized them if they had 
not had at their heads good and capable masters. The credit 
belonged to the masters. He thought the tenure of office bill 
ought to go through the legislature, for he did not believe in 
placing the schoolmasters on stilts every year. The most dis. 
agreeable thing that had occurred in the school board since he 
had had any connection with it was its going into secret ses- 
and marking the teachers, without their knowing anything 
about it. He thought that when any charges were preferred 
they ought to be presented openly. All who were attacked, 
or against whom charges were preferred, should have a chance 
to defend themselves. 

The subject was discussed with skill and force by Dr. 
Samuel Eliot, Mr. E. B. Haskell, the editor of the Boston Her- 
ald ; Rev. Morton Dexter, of 7he Congregationalist, and Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Duryea. The last named gentleman delivered an 
exceedingly interesting and philosophical address. 

After the discussion resolutions in favor of the Tenure of 
Office Bill were passed, and the club adjourned. 

Harvard. — Me Barrett Wendell, author of the Dutchess 
Emilia, is an instractor at Harvard.——At a recent meeting 
of the board of overseers the resignation of Hon. Wm. C. Eu- 
dicott was presented and accepted.——Mr. Edwin L. Godkin, 
editor-in-chief of the New York Post, is giving a course of 
four lectures on Free Trade.“ E. C. W. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Yale College is well represented now in offices of public 
trust. Among others are Chief-Justice Waite, Secretary Whit- 
ney; Senators Evarts, Dawes, and Gibson ; Representatives 
Phelps and Seymour, and Minister Phelps.——The corporation, 
ata recent meeting, appointed a committee of graduates to de- 
vise a plan for enlarging the work of the college, and attaining 
to the standard of a real university. The possibilities point to 
such an enlargement as will make it within fifty years the 
largest university in the country. Yale is to have a new dor- 
mitory this summer, to be erected on College street, and to be 
equal in every respect to Farnam and Durfee Hall.—Prof. 
Arthur Hadley has just returned from Boston, where he de- 
livered a course of lectures before the Institute of Technology. 
He speaks in glowing terms of the work of President Walker, 
whose administrative qualities are unsurpassed.——It is ru- 
mored that the Norwich Free Academy has tried, without suc- 
cess, to secure Prof. Richards of Yale as principal. Other 
names are mentioned in connection with the position, but no 
appointment is yet announced. 

— Flattering reports are given of the excellent work in the 
Norwich schools, under the supervision of Mr. Bishop. A 
recent visitor reports that the results in reading and numbers 
were such as indicated the successful use of the most modern 
and approved methods. 

— The South District in Hartford is to erect a new 24-room 
building, which will contain all the modern improvements, and 
be a model in all respects. —— Mr. Gordy of Hartford recently 
addressed the teachers of Ansonia on his favorite subject of 
reading. They have had a series of meetings, conducted by 
Misses Page and Laddington, and others. 

— The Winsted schools have met with a serious loss, in the 
death of one of their most efficient principals, who was a great 
favorite in the entire community. 

— Principal Baldwin is meeting with success in his new ficid 
of labor at Canaan. Among other things, his pupils have 
undertaken the publication of a monthly paper. 

— The school authorities of Bristol make a new depart- 
ure“ in passing the graduates of the grammar schools directly 
to the high echool without examination. 

CALIFORNIA.—This is the third year of the Branch State 
Normal School; Ira More, privcipal. Numbers: first year, 
127; second, 187; third, 231. We graduate two classes per 
year. We admit on examination or certificate of graduation 
from grammar school; course. three years. Have graduated 
two classes, numbering respectively 22 and 15. The legisla- 
tare which has just closed its triennial session has made liberal 
appropriations for the two years to come, including one of 
$10,000 for grading and fencing the grounds. Our five and 
one-half acres of ground is an orange grove of well-grown trees; 
which may be unique in situation so far as the normal schools 
of the United States are concerned. 


CoLoRADO.— Prin. E. E. Fox, of Durango schools, died 
March 27, from pneumonia, after a brief illness. Prof. Fox 
was Co. Sapt. of La Plata Co. In each position he was an ac- 
complished and fruitful worker. The cause of education in 
southwestern Colorado has lost a leader, a man who by gifts, 
natural and acquired, was peculiarly adapted to school work. 
—Miss Harriet Scott of Pueblo high school has resigned and 
returned to Illinois. Miss Henry from Noblesville, Ind., has 
been appointed successor.—A collegiate oratorical associa- 
tion exists in Colorado. The membership comprises the State 
University, University of Denver, and Colorado College. The 
annual contest was held recently at Colorado Springs, each 
college being represented by two contestants. George C. 
Manley, of the University of Denver, won first honors.—— 
The Salida schools gave, April 2, a grand entertainment for 
the benefit of the school library. The program was worthy 
the attention and interest accorded by the public. A handsome 
sum of money will go into books to enrich the children’s 
minds with choice reading. Prin. Carroll is an indefatigable 
workers, 


State Editor, Onio ©. Soorr, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.— The next meeting of the Round Table of City 
Superintendents will be held at Iowa City, May 15.— To the 
State University has been added a Pharmaceutical! Department. 
The Dental, Medical, and the Homeopathic Medical Depart- 
ments of the University sent out good classes this spring. 
Mr. S. S. Townsley has been re-elected superintendent of the 
Knoxville schools, for the fifth year. When we learn that 
in the memory of our fathers a superintendent never re- 
mained longer than two and one-half years in Knoxville, 
Prof. Towsley’s retention means something.——Supt. C. P. 
Rogers of Marshalitown has been re-elected for two years at 
$1,800 per year.——Martinsburg has a $3,000 school-house. 
W. F. Goodban is the efficient principal. ——Civil Government 
of Iowa is the title of anew and excellent work of the kind 
recently edited by an Iowa man, Mr. N. Rosenberger, formerly 
principal of Pleasant Piain Academy and county superinten- 
dent of schools of Jefferson Co. He and Supt. P. L. Kindig 
of Mahaska Co. were the first superintendents in the state to 
establish graded county normal institutes. ——Co. Supt. H D. 
Todd of Keokuk Co. issues, for the instruction of his teachers, 
The School Visitor, an eight-page paper which has a large cir- 


culation.——The first year’s reading is arranged for the lows 
Reading Circle.——The Advisory Board of the State Educa- 
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tion 
and compile 
-_ Oskaloosa will graduate a class 


29. 
school law is issued. 


ew decisions of the present Su t.——The Bureau of Educa- 


— is doing a good work, with its 


Iowa 
— articles in the cire 


Inp1ANA.—Traman A. De Weese of South Bend has issued 
ateacher’s “ Blue-book” of Indiana, giving the names and 
addresses of all the educational officials of the state, from the 
State Supt. down to township trustees. Also the names and 
salaries of all superintendents and teachers in city and graded 
The book contains in a condensed form a great deal 
of interesting educational information. 

The recent convention of the teachers of southern Indiana, 
at Mitchell, was largely attended and held interesting sessions. 
The following officers were chosen for next year: Prest.— 
R. A. Vice Prests.— W. E. Lu 
Mitchell ; W. F. Hoffman, Washington; Lydia Middletown, Harper 
Sec'y — Mrs. Alice Bridgman, Salem. 


schools. 


Ogg. New Albany. 


Madison. 


J. P. Funk, Corydon. Trec. Com.—E. 
Woodburn, State University; S. E. 
wood, Spenser; Mrs. R A. Moffat, Rushville; Laura Overby, 
Franklin. Vineennes was selected as the place for holding the 


Chairman; J. A 


next meeting. 


The teachers of northeast Indiana held a convention at Elk- 
hart, April 18. The following subjects were discussed: (1) 


Gradation and its Data; (2) The 


What Changes are needed in our Course of Study; (4) Can the 
Course of Study be eo arranged as to Promote Pupils Faster? 
(5) How to Interest Papils in the Study of Good Literature; 
(6) The Essential Qualifications of 
Results of the Graded School System,—(a) Culture, (b) Prepa- 
ration of Pupils;for Active Life, (e) Preparation for Citizenship. 
through the efforts of Supt. Mather of War- 
saw, the law governing public libraries was so amended that 


Two years ago, 
sil cities were authorized to levy a 


isnow about ready to open the Warsaw Pablic Library. 
Miss Anna P. Brown, sister of Prest. Brown, recently died 
She was a noble, cultured lady, 


at her home in Z:onsville. 
and for more than twenty years has 
of our state. 


Kentucky.—At the last meeting of the Louisville School 
Board, on recommendation of the Committee on Colored 


a] Council met with State Supt. J. W. Akers, March 20, 
ted the course of study for graded normal Insti- 
tes — Knoxville will graduate a class of twelve, May 22. 


teachers not only read, but study, the valuable and 
ulars. 


Schools, a resolution was adopted providing for the int- 

ment of an additional — in due Only 2 h 

School. It is also recommended that Latin be added to the 

present course of study.——The principals of the city schools 

are holding weekly meetings, and discussing the propriety of 

modifying the course of study in grammar. They are almost 
1— is necessary. 


of nine boys and fourteen 


It has the addition of the 
unanimous in the opinion that a 


Kansa8s.—Prin. Randolph of Girard keeps tardiness down 
to a minimum by 2 — the names of tardy pupils. The 
plan seems to work well.——There are 81 county superinten- 
dents in Kansas, and of this number 11 are women,—a | r ratio than in 
avy preceding year At the February meeting of the State Board of Edu 
cation, normal institute certificates were granted to 60 conductors, and 70 
instructors. rin. J. C. Hamm, of Humboldt, has suffered a serious 
interruption in hif work from a severe attack of fever, which has kept 
him from his school duties for several weeks. He has the sympathy of 
many friends.——Up to the date of this writing the legislature has 
no general school laws. The text-book — will claim their atten- 
tion, aud a strong pressure will be brought to bear to secure an Increase 
in the salary of county superintendents.—Of the cities of Kansas, Leav- 
enworth and Topeka deal most generously with their superintendents 
of schools, the former paying $2,750, and the latter $1,750 per annum. 
The Boys,“ waa treated in a — | manner. That with an elocution- 
ary exercise by Prof. F.C. Raney of Anthony, and good masic by the 
school choir, tinished the exercises of the evening. Saturday, 
May 2, Prof. James A. Canfield of the State University willlecture. The 


publications, for the state. 


nbiel, 


Treas,— 


meeting will be held in the Opera Hous .—— Anthony is to build a $15,000 
school-house next season.—— The Harper public schools celebrated Long- 
fellow’s birthday in 1 manner, The exercises, which were very 
interesting, consisted of declamations, essays nd readings, and music by 
the h gh school choir.—Next summer’s institute will be conducted by 
Prof. ey of Anthony. —— April 2 was largely observed by the schools 
as Arbor Dey, in acco ce with a proclamation by Gov. Martin. Thou- 
sands of trees planted on that day will keep green the memories of the 
— generation of schoolmasters and ma’ams, under whose supervle- 
and often by whose hands tho work was done. 


A. Bryan, Vincennes, 
Har- 


Overwork of Pupils; (3) 


MicHIGAN.—The present institute law of this state, which 
only provides for county institutes of five days each, once a 
year, or once in two years if the Supt. of Public Instruction is 
disposed to deem it more advisable, has not given entire satis- 
faction. Supt. Gass has interpreted its provisions as liberally 
as possible, and in a few counties where the funds were suffi- 
cient to justify it has held institutes of two weeks in length, 
always with gratifying results. It is hoped that the law may 
be amended so as to provide for institutes of two or four weeks, 
at the discretion of the state Supt. of Public Instruction. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MIxNISOTA.— The teachers of the state have organized a 
reading circle, with L. C. Lord, St. Peter, president; C. W. G. 
Hyde, St. Cloud, secretary and treasury; 8. S. Parr, Rochester, 
corresponding secretary; W. F. Phelps, Winona; W. M. West, 


e Good Teacher; (7) 


tax for that purpose, He 


been an honored 


—— 


Faribault, W. W. Pendergast, St. Paul, advisory board. The 
officers will take hold of the work vigorously and make the 
enterprise a success.——Compulsory education in Min esta; 
so said the last legislature. ——State Supt. Hon. D. L. Kiehle is 
lecturing before the epring institutes. His lectures are |istened 
to by large and attentive audiences.——An exhibit of school- 
work was made at the State Teachers’ Institute at Rochester. 
It was said to be the finest exhibit ever conducted in the state, 
The enrollment in the institute wes 309.——A committee has 
been appointed by the Governor to locate the state public 
et for indigent children. Red Wing will make an effort 
or it. 


CAROLANA.— Seven and three-fourths acres of land 
have been purchased for the erection of an institution of learn- 
ing at Windsor, the county seat. This institution will be 
called“ Rankin-Richards Institute,’’ in honor of the Rev. 
James E. Rankin, D D., late pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, at Washington, D.C., and Dr. Cyrus 8. Richards, 

rof. of Latin at Howard University. The trustees hope to 

able to commence school the first of next fall, on a moder- 
ate ecale. The objects of this school are to give pupils a good 
practical education, and subsequently to establish an industrial 
department. There are over nine thousand colored people in 
this county, with a school population of four thousand; and 
this school, erected among this needy and very illiterate people, 
will assure its success when put into running order, by sup- 
plying the wants of those eager for its advantages. To accom- 
plish the necessary work, as designed by the trustees, a thou- 
sand dollars will be required. Hence they earnestly ask friends 
to come to their assistance financially. This institution has 
been incorporated by the legislature of North Carolina. 


State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas, 

Texas — The nineteenth legislature has just adjourned. 
No changes were made in the school law. Provisions were 
made for 42 State Normal Institutes to be held for four weeks. 
The State Supt., B. M. Baker, will have the entire manage- 
ment of these institutes. The public school revenue is stead- 
ily increasing, and will for the next echool year exceed $5 for 
esch child of school age. For the State Normal School, Hunts- 
ville, the annual rE ape was fixed at $18,000. The 
school is in a flourishing condition. The graduating classes 
number over 100.——The State Teacher's Association will meet 
at Waco, June 22-25. The Teras School Journal, Houston, 
is doing excellent work, and is becoming deservedly popular. 
The graded schools in our cities and towns are becoming the 


pride of the state. 


CANCER CURED! 


I have had acancer on my face for many years. 
have tried a great many remedies, but without relief. 
I almost gave up hope of ever being cured. Dr. Hard- 
man, my son, recommended Swift's Specific, which I 
have taken with great results. My face is now well, 
and it is impossible for me to express my thanks in 
words for what this medicine has done for me. 

. Mrs, OLIVE HARDMAN, 

Monroe, Ga., Sept. 1, 1884. 

I have had a cancer on my right ear for three years. 
I tried every remedy the [rr practiced, to no 

rmanent good. Swift's ific has wrought won- 

ersforme. It is the best purifier in the world. 
Johx S. MoRROW, Florence, 


Swift’s Specific is entirely vegetable, and seems to 
sare. cancers by forcing out the impurities from the 

Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free 

Tse Swirt Sprroiric Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga, 
or 159 W. 23d St., New York. 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 


In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general 
adaptability to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now published. 

The immediate and phenomival popularity and success of these books fully justify the expenditure of time 
and money thet have been lavished upon them. 


From Grorce HML, ASsISTANT 
in GERMAN IN THE JoHNS HOPKINS 
University :—“ I must say I know of 
no other beginners’ book in German half 
so practical, sensible, and delightful as 

Oris's Erementary German. We 
have used it the past onethird year.” 


A copy sent to teachers on receipt of 
45 cents, by Henry Hout & Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York. 


They have already been adopted for and and are now in use as text books in reading in the public schools of 
BOSTON, * * NEW HAVEN, CONN., LOWELL, MAS8., 
NEW YORK, ALBANY, N. X., SALEM, MASS 
BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. v., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEWBURGH, N. V., NEWBUBY PORT, MASS., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., SPRINGFIELD, MA88., GLOUCESTER, MASS., 
JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER, MASS., NAS ’ “9 


NEWARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., CONCORD, N. H., 
And in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the United States. MANCHESTER, N. H. 
THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD. —- TAI FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War 


department of the United States for exclusive use in the schools of that. Department, 
eturnable specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be sent free by mail to any school-oflicer 


or teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their introduction. 
„Illustrated descriptive catalogue, with specimen pages, introduction, prices, eic., mailed free on application. 


TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Stimpson Pencil 


PATENTED SEPT, 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DBAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE! 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely positive 
la accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


Economical of time, 
labor. and pencils, 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
E prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 

the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remitjon receipt of statement of the amount paid. 

To save C. O. D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
sent by P. O. Order, express, or x’8 draft, with the 


atisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, the hi be returned at expense, and the money will 
if not found perfectly — hor four weeks trial.| 
(We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JoURNAL OF EDUCATION.) 
Address GEORGE FROST & Co., 
Send for circulars. 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


— 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound In Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 

Address, N. E. PUBLISHING 


Under the Direction of Prof. 8, M. STERN, 27 East 44th Street, New York. 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Readings! Recitations! 


of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 

i; how ready. Brimful of the latest and best things for 

public reading, lyeeums, and home enjoyment, — 

Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 

216 pages. Price, à0 cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
mates and fall List ef Contents free. 

. GARRETT & co., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unéer the Direction of Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
KINDERGARTEN. v. N. HAILMANN, La Porte, Ind. 
OF METELODS. 


Three weeks following National Educational Association, from July 20 to Aug. 8, 1885. 

Instruction will be given by such well-known educators and practical live teachers as 

Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Michigan. EDWIN SHEPARD, Prin. Gram. School, Newark, N. J. 

J. A. CALKINS, Supt. of Schools, New York. W. S. PARKER, Master Bennett Sch., Boston, Mass. 

Hi. E. HOLT, Instructor of Music, Boston. Prof. E. V. DeGRAFF, New Jersey. 

. ©, ROUNDS, Prin. N. U. State Normal School. Prof. C. F. ADAMS, Mass. State Normal, Worcester. 

Miss IOLA ROUNDS, Buffalo Normal School. Miss S. M. CATE, formerly N. H. Normal School, 

THOS. M. BALLIET, Cook Co. Normal School, III. G. E. NICHOLS, Highi’d Gram. Sch., Somerville, Mass. 

6 F. CARROLL, Prin. Conn. State Normal School. JOHN ©. RYDER, Dearborn School, Boston. 

Miss M. 8. COOPER, Oswego Training school. OHAS. F. KING, Lewis School, Boston. 

Miss M. b. SHELDON, Oswego Training School. And several others to be announced, 

V. 8. PERRY, supr. of Drawing, Worcester, Mass, 

Instruction will be given in the following Courses : 

IN ARITHMETIC, | METHODS JN HISTORY, IN 

J. “ „% LANGUAG “ “ 


OBJECT TEACHING, 
PENMANSHIP, 
“ PEDAGOGICS, 


METHODS 


‘“ DRAWING, 
“ GEOGRAPHY, “ “ 


MUSIC. 
And MTHODS IN PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 
Circulars giving fall particulars as to topics to be taught, tuition, board, railroad rates, etc., ready May 10. 


Applyto F. BING, Mangr. School of Methode, Boston Mighiands, Mase, 


WANTED .IMMEDIATELY,|Schoo!l Room Wall Maps 
5000 TEACHERS 


Ot all grrdes for temporary and permanent positions 
in all parts of the United States. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and farther information. 


* 


Address 
DARTHMOUTH BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
516 d Hanover, N. H. 


WANTED, CORRESPONDENT. 

A young man would like to correspond with a New 
England country girl, who leads to some extent an out 
door life,—one who is a lover of nature, who walks, is 
not afraid of a little cold or wet, and who wishes to be 


“eng 


independent, self-supporting. Address 
WALTER READ, BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY O., 
816 d 185 5th Ave., New York City. 


What may Justly be Demanded 
of the Public Schools. 


An important paper in the 


ELOCUTION. 


Prof. GEO. W. BLISH, 


Founder and Proprietor of 
Andover Review |The Blish School of Elocution, 
FOR MAY, by Mr. 8. T. Dorrox. Supt. of Schools, rn 883888 


New Haven. Conventions. Address, TREMONT TTArLE, 


The March and April numbers contained suggestive 


articles on Common Gehools, Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
Single namber, 30 conta; yearly subscription, $30. | tony Cabinets for Objective Study. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., ,,Somprehensive and, instructive, From $2.00 up; 
517 BOSTON, auc 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo, 


* 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some Late Publications. 


© Religion of Ph . 
— Diamond Lens. . . . . 
Workday Ch . 
A Rallroad Wait. . . 
The Implied Powers of the Constitution. ° „ 
A Modern Dedalus. . 
Introduction to Study of Compounds of the Carbon 
Adventures of Jimmy Brown. 
Secret. H. F. 8. L., 459. e . „ 
Choix de Contes Contemporains. . 
The Quincy Method. * . 
Progress of the Working Classes. . . . 
Redemption in Prophecy. 3d ed. ° ° 
American and Kng hh Railroad Cases Vol. 17. 
Corporation Cases. 


Madam How. 0 
The Duchess Emilia. . 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Bunce D Appleton & Ce, NT 81 00; 50 
Hart heon. Spencer 50 
Clark GF Putnam's Sons, NX 15 
Codman “ 25 
Kere “ “ 2 50 

“ “ “ 4 00 
Deeke 8 C Schrieber, Utica, N X 50 
Briggs Chas Scribner’s Sons, NX 3 00 
O’Brien “ 50 
Winter Geo J Coombs, 0 125 
Clark Crar ton & Stowe, Cin 1 00 
Sargent * “6 75 
Curtis R H Derby, Washin D. C. 80 
Greer E P Dutton & Co, N 75 
Remsen Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 50 

Alden Harper & Bros, NX 1 00 
Hay “ 4 “ ‘ 20 | 
Taylor “ “ “ 8 00 
v’Conner Henry Holt & Co, 125 
Patridge Kk L Kellogg & Co, NY 1 50 
Giffen Soc. for Political Education, NV 28 
Wilson In Lippincott & Co, Phila 120 

E Thompson, Northport, NY 
‘ 

cee Mac mi lan & Co, N X 55 
Wend Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A ship from Buenos Ayres to Boston re- 
cently brought 31,369 hides, worth $125,000. 


— Perfect soundness of body and mind is 
possible only with po blood. Leading medi- 
cal authorities of all civilized countries indorse 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the best blood-purifying 
medicine in existence. It vastly increases the 
working and productive powers of both hand 
and brain. 


— In Portland, Maine, 994 boys have volan- 
tarily signed the triple pledge against intoxicat- 
ing liquors, tobacco, and profanity. 


— When Doctors disagree it will be time 
enough to doubt the reliability of Kidney- 
Wort. Doctors all agree that it is a most valu- 
able medicine in all disorders of the Liver, 
Kidneys, and Bowels, and frequently prescribe 
it: Dr. P. C. Ballou of Monkton, says: The 
past year I have used it more than ever, and 
with the best results. It is the most success- 
ful remedy I have ever used.“ Such a recom- 
mendation speaks for itself. Sold by all drug- 
gists. See advt. 


— The gifts to Princeton College under the 
administration of President McCosh amount 
to over $2,000,000, 


— Mr. A. Nichols, of this place, says he suf- 
fered from Catarrh for years. He purchased a 
bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm of us. He is now 
almost cured, and says you cannot recommend 
it too highly. We are selling more of Ely’s 
Cream Balm than all other catarrh remedies; 
can hardly keep a supply on hand. — Evers 
Bros., Druggists, Independence, Iowa. 


— The cirenlation of gold in the world has 
decreased, during the last year, $52,000,000 ; 
silver circulation has increased $42,000,000, 
and paper money, $112,000,000. 


— Well dressed people don’t wear dingy or 
faded things when the 10c. and guaranteed 
Diamond Dyes will make them good as new. 


ey are perfect. Get at druggists and be 
economical. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur 
lington, Vt. 


— The pressure of gas in natural gas wells 
of Pennsylvania has been known to reach 450 
pounds to the square inch. 


Scorr’s oF Pur Cop Liver 
OIL, WITH HyPoPHosPHITEs, especially Valu- 
able for Children. Dr. J. R. Frayser, Memphis, 
Tenn, says: I have used Scott's Emulsion 
for many years, and regard it as a valuable 


medicine for the diseases of adults, for in- 
fants teething, and broken down systems in 
children. 


— The University of Wisconsin is to have 
new buildings costing $205 000, 


ADVIcE TO MoTuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It — pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 

known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle, 


—“ Westward the star of empire takes its 
way,“ and Esterbrook’s Peas go westward and 
to every other point of the compass, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old retired from having had 
in his hands by an East I dia missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung A ffections, also 
& positive and radical cnre of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderin! 
curative powers in thousan's of cases, has felt it his 
— to make it known to his euffering feliows. Actu 
by this mo‘ivs a deu desire to reli ve human suf 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Twelve Grand Summer Trips. 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1885. 


Ne. 1. JuLy 6-11,—La*e Memphremagog and the 
White Mountains“ 

Ne. 2. Juty 6-11,—Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, and 
Old Orchatd Beach. 

Ne. 3. Jury 6-11.— Hoosac Tunnel, Saratoga, and 
Niagara Falla, 


Ne. 4. JULY 7-18,— Montreal, Lachine Rapids, St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers Quebec, Fails of 
Montmorenci, and Lake Memphremagog. 

No. 3. JULY 18-30., Special White Mountain Trip. 

Ne. 6. JuLy 13-21, Isles of Shoals, Mt. sert, 
Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo,and Old Orchard Beach. 

Ne. 7. JULY 15-25, Lehigh Valley, Mauch Chunk, 
Switchback Railroad, Glen Onoko, Wyoming Valley. 
Watkins’ Glen, Niegara Falls, The Thousand Islands, 
Alexandria Bay, The Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, and Lake Memphremagog. 

Ne. 8. JULY 20-25, Special White Mountain Trip. 

Ne. 9. JuLY 22—30. Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, 
Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach. 


Ne. 10. JULY 27-AUGuUST 3, Special White Moun- 
tain Trip. 


Ne. 11. 27-AuGousaT 1, Hudson River, Sara- 
toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm, 
Burlington, Vt., and the Green Mountains. 


Ne. 19. Jorx 8t- Aus. 8, Isles of Shoals, Mt. 
Desert, Moohead Lake, Mt, Kineo, and Old Orchard 


Send for descriptive 
W. RAYMOND, 
240 Washington St, Boston, Mass 


WANTED, 
SIX CANDIDATES 


For positions in the different grades of public schoolsin 
a large and populous city. Candidates must be ladies of 
culture, graduates from first-class normal schools, and 
successful teachers. Salaries good. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


513 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


each teacher supplied with THE 


The next school 
Py should find 


—— 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 


Profusely illustrated. New and Revised Edition, with 
a Supplemept of nearly Six Thousand New Words. 
684 pages. 12mo. Half Roan, cloth sides. 
$1.40 net, - 


The lapse of some twenty years of unparalleled activ- 
ity in literature and science, since the first edition of 
this work was issued, has engrafted upon our language 
many words that were then either quite unknown or 
rtant of 
work, a 


y Illust 


not in common use; and to place the more im 
| these within the reach of the readers of th 
supplement of some six thousand new words is now 
' embodied in the volume, making it the most complete 
work extant of its class for the school and the family. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 


| Embracing a Carefully Prepared Vocabulary of Words 
in Popular Use, together with Tables exhibiting the 
Pronunciation of Ancient and Modern Biographical 
and Geographical Names, Scripture Proper Names, 
Christian Names, etc. Prepared upon the Basis of 
the Latest Edition of Worcester’s Qaarto Unabridged 


trations. 


correct guide for the proper spelling and pronunciation 
of English words. 


For Terms, Examination, and Introduction, address 


T. W. CILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM 
lator of Wurtz’s Chemistry.“ 


Vol. XXI.—No. 17. 


The Best Books for School and Home. 
Lippincott's Science Series, 


ASTRONOMY. 
Prof. Isaa0 and Prof. G. M. Purtuuips, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. Isa SHARPLESS and Prof. G. M. PuItuip;, 
authors of Astfonomy,” etc, With numerous illus. 


A Kzy to this work has been prepared for the use of 
teachers. 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


MD, and 


ally illus. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY asp HYGIENE. 


Containing Brief Directions for Illustrative Dissections 
of Mammals, for Elementary Work with the Micro- 
scope, for Physiological Demonstrations, on the Hu- 


Dictionary. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 90c. net. man Mody, and for the Management of Kmergent 
This valuable hand book, embracing three hundred Cases By Prof.Joun C. Cu1TzR, B. B., M. D. ith 

| and ninety pages, will be found to contain just the in- 140 Ihlustrations. 
formation wanted, and at the same time to furnish a All are bound ait in style. 12mo. Half 


cloth sides. Each $1 00 net. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LLD, 


Author of The Class-book of and Poe 
„Teacher's Manual,“ 


CArrxR I. Th 


Culture; VI. Morals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schools, 


Providence, R. I.; author of various works, Historical, Gen 


This book is a 
book was written 
March 20.) 


or 
Retail Price, „ 


Tux JoukxaL Educational Portraits to 50 cents each. 


Address 


AID to Scheel Attendauce Single copy, 20 
cents. Stamps taken. J. M. BANNON, 
413 110 Hickory St., Springfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 
SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


” “Gleanings from School-life Experience,” 
‘Parents’ Masual,’”’ etc. 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED, 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 
and Practice; II. How to Begin; III. How to Govern; IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 


Retall Price, $1.00. A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A MOWRY, Ph. D., 
Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Princi ~ — E 


22 from actual experience in the school- roam. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 
the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. [Ready 


$1.00. 
A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 ets 


lish and Classica School, 
ucational, etc. 


GB Teachers and School Officers should take note of the reduction of price of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ruskin’s Works 


$600 


reduced to 


$18 


directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
ressing with stamp, nami 


Illustrated 
EDITION. 

An edition worthy of Rusk N, —peerless as he is among 
living Masters of the English Tongue and of Universal Art, — and, also, 
by reason of its small cost, is within the reach of every cultured home. 

We have paid $600 in cash for one complete set of RUSKIN’s 
Works—some of them being very scarce, and the early editions con- 
taining the best impressions of the fine illustrations and many colored 
plates, being very highly valued by connoisseurs—in order that with 
the best modern resources of the printers’ and engravers’ arts, we might 
reproduce an American edition thoroughly satisfactory to admirers of 
RUSKIN, and yet at a low price. 

We count this publication as the most honorable—the grandest 
achievement of The Literary Revolution, and rejoice greatly that we 
are able to offer this magnificent edition to the American people; and 
we glory not more in the author and the treasures he has given us, than 
in the fact that there is a great and growing American constituency 
that appreciates RUSKIN. 

The edition we present will be complete in 15 vols., crown octavo. 
It will contain ALL the writings of Rusxry which are of more than transient 
or local interest—will contain ALL that is included in any other American 
edition heretofore published, and nearly 3,000 pages additional. 
Numerous illustrations, including many fine colored plates, will be presented, 
far greater in number and much superior in quality to other American 
editions which have heretofore cost many times the price of this, 


Ruskin’s Select Works. | 


Though all admirers of Ruskin will, of course, desire his | 


complete works, if it is possible to procure them; yet by reasonof their | 
magnitude and consequent comparatively high cost they may be tem- 
porarily out of the reach of some, To meet the wants of such cus- 


tomers we shall publish an edition of his ‘Select Works” separately 
in eight volumes, for the net price of $9.60 for theset. The ‘ specimen 
volume” mentioned below will be included in this set. For further 
list of the contents see specimen pages. 


A SPECIMEN VOLUME. 


The entire set of 15 volumes will be ready not later than August 1, 1885. It 
will be sold only in sets (and select works as below), at the price of $18.00 
—with this exception: To make widely known the superb qualities of the 
work, we propose to offer, separately, OVE SAMPLE VOLUME contain- 
ing four of Roskix's most popular works, namely: 


The Seven Lamps of Architeeture,—Finely Illustrated. 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting.—Illustrated. 
The Queen of The Air. 

The Ethies of The Dust, e 


All of these are bound in one handsome crown octavo volume, fine 
cloth, beveled boards, gilt tops, uniform with the set. This volume is NOW 
READY. On condition that the order is received on or before June 1, 
1885, we will sell this volume (only) at the reduced price of 85 cents—15 
cents extra if ordered by mail. Purchasers of this volume will be allowed, 
of course, to complete their sets, but not at this reduced rate, 


Specimen PACES FREE. A copy of the April number 


of The Book- Worm (monthly 25 cents a year), which 
contains a specimen chapter fi om Ruskin’s graphic pen, sent free on request. 
Fair Terms Books not under $5.09 in value are sent to 

anyone for eramination before pay- 
ment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 148-page illustrated and 
descriptive Catalogue of our immense list of Standard Books sent for 
4 cents, Mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1227, 303 Pearl Street, New Tork. 


Title. 
Nature and of Religion. . 
The Mormon Problem. 2 ‘ 2 . 
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April 23, 1885. 
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— 
„Maryand, My Maryland.” 
40 

„My farm lies in a rather low and miserable 
situation, and 

„My wife!“ 

„Who?“ 

„Was a very pretty blonde 

Twenty years ago, became 

„Sallow!“ 

Hollow-eyed!” 

„ Withered and aged! 

Before her time, from 

„ Malarla vapors, though she made no par- 
ticular complaint, not being of the grumpy 
kind, yet causing me great uneasiness. 

„A short time ago I purchased your remedy 
for one of the children, who had a very severe 
attack of billiousness, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy might help my wife, as I 
found that our little girl, upon recovery had 

„Lost! 

„Her sallowness, and looked as fresh asa 
new blown daisy. Well the story is soon told. 
My wife, today, has gained her old-time beauty 
with compound interest, and is now as hand- 
some a matron (if I do say it myself) as can be 
found in this country, which is noted for 
pretty women. And I have only Hop Bitters 
to thank for it. 

“The dear creature just looked over my 
shoulder, and says I can flatter equal to the 
days of our courtship,’ and that reminds me 
there might be more pretty wives if my brother 
farmers would do as I nave done, 

C. L. JAuxs. 
BELTSVILLE, Prinee George Co., Md., 
May 26th, 1883. 


None uine without a bunch of green Hops 
on tue white fab 


bel. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “Hop” or“ Hops” in their name. 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, | 


Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.“ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.“ 


Dr. R. N. Clark, 80. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

te It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are 
from the system. 


— — 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & co. Burlington Vt. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty ; 
French. German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual training. 

Climate mild. Terms moderate. 

Address 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 
Ou are the best and cheapest 
NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


„Will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 
Address 


402 ENGLAND PUB. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Goop practice paper,— how important to 
good teaching! We have often found it so 
to our cost. And to-day, as more and more 
demands are made upon the pupil for note- 
taking, composition, etc., how necessary that 
he should have perfect aids. We have found 
nothing that served this purpose better than 
the Quincy Practice Paper manufactured by 
Acme Stationery and Paper Co., of New York. 
In the many cases in which we have recom- 
mended it, it has met with unanimous approval 
and adoption. Their perfect Pencil Tablet is 
also a gem for teacher and student. Address 


them and convince yourself. Acme Stationery 
Co., New York. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS, 
State Norma. 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass, June 4, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. Swaskr, Dear Sir: —The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards wee ago has proved entirely 
— e have used several other 
kinds of. slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 
Yours traly, A. G. Boyprn, Prin. 


In this issue of Taz JouRNAL will be found 
the announcement of A. H. Andrews & Co., 
Chicago, New York City, and Boston, of the 
Potter Blackboard. All persons in want of 
Blackboards, Globes, Maps, Charts, and all 
general school supplies, should correspond with 
this firm. Their facilities are unequaled by 
any firm in the world for furnishing school 
supplies, school farniture, etc. Their stock is 
almost unlimited, and for enterprise and fair 
dealing they cannot be excelled. Send to 
them for price-lists and illustrated catalogues. 


Reapine circles will be pleased to learn 
that the New England Publishing Co. are 
bringing out a cheaper edition of Payne’s in- 
valuable work on The Science and Art of 
Teaching. It is being generally adopted, and 
will undoubtedly find its way into every pro- 
gressive teacher’s library. Paper and cloth 
editions will be furnished for 50 and 75 cents, 
respectively. Address New England Pablish- 
ing Co., 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 28c., 500. & 81 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 500. 


Talks With My Boys, by Wm. A. Mowry, is 
meeting with very general favor among par- 
ents and teachers. Agents who are desirous 
of taking a good selling book with them to the 
teacher’s institutes, etc., should write for cir- 
cular and terms to the New England Publish; 
ing Co., Boston. 


IMPORTANT. —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Unien Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weebawken Ferry, by taking the 421 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cen!s, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1,00 and upwards per day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe, Lunch 
and Wine Roots supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly 
first-class hotel in the city. Guests“ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has registered a large and constantly increasing num- 
ber of able and successful teachers and superintend- 
ents, who are seeking preferment. Hence school offi- 
cers know where to apply, and the best educators where 
to register, to gain their object. The Spring and Fall 
vacancies are now being filled, All ladies and gentle- 
men not already members, who desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of our extensive patronage 
and established reputation, should now register. Cir. 
culars and forms of application sent free by 
HIRAM OBCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
TESTIMONIAL. 

LEOMINSTER, Mass., MAROH 4, 1885. 

It gives me great pleasure to say that I have had, 
as superintendent of schools, the most cordial relations 
with Prof. Hiram Orcutt, the manager of the New 
England Bureau of Education. He bas sent me several 
teachers at different times, and I have found Mr. 
Oreutt's estimate of their qualifications for the 

itions to be filled, to be correct in almost every 
nstance. It is fortunate that school committeemen 
have such an opportanity as Mr. Orcutt offers, to obtain 
good teachers with so little trouble and expense. I 
can most heartily commend Mr. Orcutt’s work, and 
am glad to have this o — to say 80. 


PULSIFER, Supt. of Schools, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


3S Madison Street, Chicage, III. 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, ALLENTOWS®, PA.; 
Pror. A. R. HonxR, Manager (Zd. Nat. Educator). 


All applicants in the East or West will have the advan 
f being registered in both offices extra 


“If you desire ever to use my name as reference, do 
so with the assurance that you refer to a friend. 


ht ly,” 
— Winona, Minn. 


ELY’sS 
CREAM BALM 
Cleanmses the 
Mead. Allays 
Inflamm ation. 
Heals the Sores. 


Pror. E. R. 


CATARRH 


Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 
& pesitive Cure. 
HAY-FEVER null 
tered. Send for circular. Sample by mall, 10 c. 

ELY BROTHERS, » Owego, N. X. 


— 
— 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Pre Schools 
Normal Schools, — 4 &o. 


to th 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, Aste, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. . 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

R. A. Hott Esq, President Board of Education 
Lebanon, Mo., writes: Permit me to say that by means 
of the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau we secured an 
efficient educator, and one that gives entire 


© patrons of the schools of our city.” 
application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. . LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton Bl., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to — schools, and families superior 


— — — — Tutors, and Govern- 
eases partment of Instruction; recommends 
good is to ts. Oall on or addrs 
RS. M. J. YOUNG 
240 us (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 


COLLEGES, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Department of Arts, four-years’ classical course. 


„ Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a 
Chemistry, (6) Geology and Mining, (e) Civil Engineer- 
ing, (d) Dynamical neering, (e) Architecture, lead - 
ing to B. 8, and to technical degrees, P., C. (Practical 
Chemist), M. E., O. E., K. M., Architect. 

III. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Pablic Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 


Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

IV. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iagtruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

v. Course in Music. Two-years’ graded course. 

e Mus Bac. 
„ Medical School, Three - years’ 
with optional fourth year. Degree 
Vil. . Two years’ graded course. 
Tree 8. 
II. Veterinary School. Three- years’ course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. B. 

Clinical and prominent fea- 
ture in these three schools. 

II. Law School. Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. De of LL. B. 

I. Biological Scheel. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

II. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ post graduate 
in — — — — to — — Fh. D. 

making inquiry please spec epartment* 
Rav. JESSE X. BURK, Secre 2 

512 ꝗ Univ. of Fenn, West Philadelphia, 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Ooll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the ogistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton g., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC. DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth 11 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R 


. RUGGLES. 844 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG T, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
POL YTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


) | Music, and Art Teachers, will 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chan of location 
should register with'as at OF Work, 
If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
— are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
, it is to your interest to register with us. 
Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals Crate, 
be wanted in the W 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 
498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


EBACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 

Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP.- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 n 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Income earned by fiiling vacancies. Form for stamp. 

WANTED, Superintendent, experienced, not old, 
Congregational Mivister preferred, $2000 to $3000; 
ladies and gentlemen for man) vacancies ranging from 
2 to — - ster now. 

eachers of known character and 

promptly for any position. No Oh ee 

School Property Rented and Sold. 

AMERICAN SCHOO! BUREAU, 
R. E. AVERY, Manager. 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 


Rome, GA., Maxon 10, 1888. 
During the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well te correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres, Shorter College. 
Teachers wisbing to 2 South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. 8. G. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
513 eo 238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents. and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager of Tue Boston TEACHERS’ 
Acrncy, 13 Tremont Place, Bo: ton. 


NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, A. M. 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
121 SEMINARY tor Toung Women. Auburn - 


„Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Cus. C. BRaGpon, Principal. 46 a5 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
House), 
381 ARTLETT, 4 


1679 Was n St. (Deacon 

Wenn 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes. 


particu dress 
408 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fea 


HAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, t. 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 


dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO. 
For Both Sexes. — EWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmn, A.M, 
SCHOOL, SaALum, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
3 For Both 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
cours of A Special and 
course y, 3 years. 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGAy, Prin. 


The Kastern Educational sured, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
514 tt 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


Central Educational Bureau. 


One ot the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 

„can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and oe La Lever need your as- 
sistance in the future, 8 be glad to call on you.” 

Send for “ Terms and Mutual Plan.“ 

D. F. DIMON 
1618 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Candidates of Ability 


And experience in teaching with Labo work, who 
are especially qualified teach,—1i. The Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, and Military Tactics; 2, The 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics; 3. The Natural 
Sciences with some other High School branches, — are 
in demand at this office. 11 to 
HIRAM OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

16 Hawley St., Boston. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
branches. and Scientific and 


R. I. Common 
. Address Gorr. & Smits, Principals. 


FOR SALE, 


Tickets to New Orleans. 


Two tickets from New York to New Orleans and 3 


Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 


B Hoaters are supplied ſor 50 ots. each. 


turn, over one 4 — most desirable routes, for sale 
rates. ress 
A. F. GREEN, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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© beautiful chromo merit c 2 large ele- 
r chromo excelsior cards, price per set #1; half set Se. ' 
mer designs brilliant artistie chromo school reward, excelsior, 
diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
5.10 is? W and christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at | 4 
not cot ea Be per dozen. Large set samples We. If you do 
her and homies samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
Stamps taken, enve: free, postpaid by mail. 
Co., 1 send 4 trial ordes. FINE AAT PUBLISHING 
J. = — 
. 
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NAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. ZXI.—No. 17. 


— 


A Book which every Teacher of Latin should Read : 


THE THREE PRONUNGIATIONS OF LATIN. 


THE CLAIMS OF EACH PRESENTED, AND SPECIAL REASONS 
GIVEN FOR THE USE OF THE ENGLISH MODE, By M. M. 
Fisurr, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 


Missouri. Price, $1.25. 


A copy will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Descriptive Educational Catalogue, containing full list of Latin and Greek text- 


books, sent to any teacher upon application. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., 


ST. LOUIS, 2 


. Prices. 
SETMOUWS NEW METHOD 1A BOOK-AKEPING.. 
CURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. .50 
Shakespeare. 
N N SH HISTORT....... . 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIUS (Rev. ed.) 30 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
Catalogues sent on applicat.on. @iazz I. SCHOOL EDITION, in fo volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 


server DARING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics 4 Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book raphy Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 


cents. 


II. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twen 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
clothy 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


gilt 


New York, 


tops, $30.00; half caif, $60.00. 


For new illustrated circular, address 


A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng. 


KH. B. CARRINGTON, Apt. Gor News 493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | Routledge’s Historical Course 


—— AGENCY FOR —— , 


HENRY HOLT & CO. s, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lonpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Letrpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign — 2 
ption Foreign Periodicals. 
ABL SCHOENHOF, 


481 az 144 Tremont t., Boston. 


Has some notable merits, not the least of which pre 
its low price and unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthly Illustrated Magazine in English 
German, in Parallel Columus. 
An Essential Help for Students of German. 

Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for YounG FOL&S, or ad 
dress the publishers 

THE CHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING co., 

Nos, 17-27 Vandewater St., NEW YORK. 


“The four volumes; respectively a History of the 
United States, of England, of France, of Germany, in 
words of one syllable, are clever performances, any 
calculated to interest the childish reader. All these 
books are brought down to date."—New York Nation. 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


UNITED STATES, 
4 REVISED AND 
ENLARGED EDITION. 


and will find this 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnis 
application. 


Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 
ENGLAND, 
GERMANY, 
FRANCE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New Kork. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 


Series 
hed on 


MACMILLAN X 00.8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
He Js eas in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jenes Junior Course of Pr.Chemisiry, . 70 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Lese, 40 
Ste warts Lessens in Elem. Physics, 10 
“Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1,35 

Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 22 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


JOHNSON’S CYCLOPAEDIA. 


The best, latest, and cheapest, is selling 
at cut rates. Contains more subjects than 
Arrrrroxs' at one-third the price. 
Teachers earning less than $2,000 a 
year should secure agencies. Other cyclo 
pedias (ArrIxTOxS, Sor1BNERs’; Brit- 
ANICA, Propux’s, etc.,) exchanged for 
JOHNSON’S. We sell cheap. 


Send for circulars. 


A. J. JOHNSON & O0., 


ii Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Publishers of 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Praug’s Natural History Series for Schoels. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prang’s Natl. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary — 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. pl Aly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Celor Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bad.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manuf's of Frans School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
For Catalogue ana address 


Music dun for Sanday Schou 


Song Worship. factor 


School Song Book 
marked merit, advanced music and words, and with 
the qualities most esteemed at Chatauqua and other 
similar places of resort by prominent Sunday 
School workers. Truly a first class collection of 
excellent new hymns and music. 

By I. 0. EMERSON, and W. F. SHERWIN. 


Price, 35 cts,, $30 per hundred, 
Mrs. Belle 


Singing on the Way. 


and Dr. J. F. Holbrook. 

A truly worthy and book for Sunday School or 

Prayer Meeting, with 175 Hymns and tunes of the best 
character 


Price, 35 $3 60 per dosen. 


A Song Book for th 
Fresh Flowers. 
of Sunday Schools, 


One may rearch long before finding so thoroughly 
pretty, and engaging a collection of true Cait. 
DREN’S HymMNS AND TUNES, not babyish, but 
sweet, reverent and simple. Nicely printed and 
adorned with pictures. 
By EMMA PITT: 
Price, 25 te., $240 per dozen. 


Other very successful Sunday School Song Books are 


Light and Life, (35cts.) R. M. Melntosh. 
Bescon Light, (30 cts ) Tenney and Hoffman. 


White Beobes, (30 cts. 
Geed News, (35 cts.) R. M. McIntosh 


Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Kerk, 
MAURY’sS GEOGRAPHIES, 
ENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &. 


For Circulars and Price Ms 
GILDBRSLEEVE’S LATIN ; 


Stone’s History of England. 


By A. r. STUNE, LI. D. 
dent of Schools, Lity’ of Springfield, Mass, 


FULLY iLLUSTRATND WiTH MAPS, &c. 
This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO. | 7 Park Street, Bosrox. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “swine 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIEB, LL.D. } 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl , $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, 3 50, 
OUTLINES OF GENEGAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, 61 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUADAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. 38 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
Andersen’s Histories and Mist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
KMeetel's freuch Course ; 
Beed and Keilogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Migher t.es-ons in English; 
Hutchison's fhysiology and Hygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Act. H. I. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 12 Miik St., Boston. 


Royal Octavo, 1032 pp. 


of the two 


chers 


Can double their in 
come by ong either 

ollow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America 
100 Magnificent Iliustrations, 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings 
For terms, descriptive circulars, and particulars address 
JONES BROS & C., Cincinnatl, Chicago, St. Louis. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


MONROE'S Readers & Speliers., PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 14 & 10 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, 28 Chestnut St Itter Plate,. 

Business-Standard Copy- PHILADELPHIA, | yoRK. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

— — New Grammars. 18 Bromfield St. 32 
WELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 

WAGAR'S Mathematics. Hawley t. 

SERARO’S New U. & History. BOSTON. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. ter Place. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, NET YORE 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETOW'S Young Chemist, 18 Wabash Ave. Wabash Ave., 

PARKER'S Arith metical CHICAGO. CHICAGO. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


NORMAL READERS, 
BUCKWALTER’S SPELLFRS, 
RAUB’S ARITHMETICS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 


RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 


COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKER 


BLAIR’S RUETORIC, 
THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Porter & Coates, 


PUBLISH 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSII 


GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 


LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING 


ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


( New Edition.) 
BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


limear Series of C „Which give the lines of 
word, in English. The — have been 


416 


and 


Greek, followed by their translation, word fol 


for 
— Sl Ly used thirty years, and now include all the Standard 
CHARLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. 


CARROLL w. CLARK, W- 4gt.,75 Hawley St., Reston. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 


Sevexta anp Entareep Epirion. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 
(Former cost, $3.50) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York 


112 Cotorep Maps. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 
FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Bize, 20x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. ° 


— SERIES I. — 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SHEARS, PROEBEL, AGASSIZ. 


— SERIES 11.— 
HON. JOHN BATON, LU D, REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 
COL. F. W. PAREER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Price Redaced to 50 cents ench. 


| 


G. P. PUTNAM S SONS, 
Hart’s German Classics Students. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.35 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to 823 
The Blemen Science Series (30 vois.), 75 


The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Fodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo 1.25 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
freiand’s Pocket Claasteal Dictionary, 73 
Hlemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, isthetics, and Legio 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Ohadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 
Le Duc Learning to Draw. Hſus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the — 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 


— 1 SERIES. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union tem Indust. wing. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical 

5 nda Course, Separa Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course Combining ritten. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. * 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Kanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


along experience as a teacher of the su! ject, an will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial hisiory of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main "historical events 8 wearying him with a 
mass of unimprtant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, 8 Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton, Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portlaud, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. V; Denver, Col.; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 

Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 500. 
Correspondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN A CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawiey St., Boston. 


For the Use of Jewelers and all En- 
* gravers in Metal. 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ON THE 


Art of Letter Engraving. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
LETTEK ENGRAVING, (The Gleanings of 
several Experienced Workmen.) Relating to 
Knowledge of Several Alpbabets. The For- 
mation of Inscription Cyphers, Moncgrams, 
the Use and Sharpening of Tools, and the 
nae Methods for Working generally. 
lilustrated by 76 fine engravings. 

By G. E. WHELPLEY. 
12mo. Clotb, $2.00, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
‘Astor Place, New York. 


Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


Published by 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rxv. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING Co., 
Ran , Roaton. 


JUST FROM THE PRESS! 
Precisely what is wanted by overyone 
up Entertainments. Something for 
Children, Youths and Adults. 250 pages, 
Handsomely Bound, $1.00. 


DIALOGUE 


HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL. 
Something for every torm of Eutertainment—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE, SUNbA DAY SCHUUL, HOLIDAYS, ANNI- 
VERSARIES ete. Sold by all theleading Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt uf price, 


Oratory, 1416 and 1413 Chestant Street, Philadelphia. 


Tho National Echool of Eloeution and 
Publication Dep't, Chas, C. Sh-emeker, Manager, 


but McGuffey’s still more than ho 


interesting character of the matter. In 
means to ends, in catching and holding the 


tendents and Boards of Education in nearly one halt the 


VIRGINIA, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
Also adopted, and now in use in the Public Schools of 
City of New Vork, 
City of Breoktiya, 
Hoboken, N. Sis 


Paterson, Lewiston, 


City of Cincinnati 
City of St. Louis, N 
Calais, Me., 


McGutfey's Revised Readers and Speller. 


Many series of Readers have n since the first publication oi McGuffey’s, 

their own in the affection and patronage of the 
public, The grading of McGuffey's Readers has never been surpassed, nor has the 
singleness of purpose, in the adaptation of 


attention of children, in filling the bill of 


reading made easy,’ McGuffey's Readers stand unrivaled and alone.” 
EXTENSIVE 


McGaifey’s Readers have at various times been 4 or recommended for use by State Superin- 


ates in the Union, and are now in general use; in 


several States they are practically in exclusive use in all the schools. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers are now officially adopted or authorized for use in the public schools of 
KENTUCKY, 
ARKANSAS, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
LOUISIANIA., 


City of San Francisco, 

Saint Paul and Mineapolis, 
Portland, Me. 

Me., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Cities and Towns. 


Adopted for more than One Thousand Counties and Ten Thousand Townships and Special Districts, 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Kelectic Ed. Sertes sent on application. 


AN ANTWERP, BRAGG & co., Publishers, Cincinnati & New Tork. 
©. F. STEARNS, N.B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


Banner of Victory, (35 cts ) Abbey and Manger. 
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